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USED BY MILLIONS 


ROOT 
QUALITY 
SECTIONS, 





Smooth, white Basswood lumber. Accu- 
rately made, exactly right. Fold without 
breaking. Dovetails correct—Hold tight. 
Large stock for prompt shipment. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA | 





KORA RA Se 


Attention ! 


we 
We have completely booked our supply 
of Package Bees and Queens for delivery 


in April and May. 


DED DOD DPV DOD 


We thank those of you who have placed * 
your orders early. To those that we could 4 
not accept your order, we are extremely ¢ 

a 


sorry. We had rather return your order 


than promise that which we cannot do. 
NO CHANGE IW PRICE FOR JUNE 
et 
ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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. RED STICK 
APIARIES & CO. 


e Packages-Queens 


22 YEARS COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS 
OLDEST COMBLESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
IN LOUISIANA 


italian Bees & Queens 


Also Queens From Stock Bred For Resistance 





PRICES 

Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
1- 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 
25-100 .85 2.80 3.60 


Queens in 100 lots or more 75 cents per hundred 


Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point. 
Qteens Postpaid. 


PACKAGES ... QUEENS 


Queens and Package Bees available for immediate 
shipment. 


TERMS NET WITH BOOKING 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


125 LESSARD STREET 
DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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BUY LOTZ SECTIONS 


and Solve Your Packaging Problems 


1943 is a year of problems for the beekeeper. 


Sugar rationing has created a demand for honey. 


Conservation Order M-81 issued by the War Fro- 5 


duction Board has banned the manufacture of tin 
containers less than 5 gallon size and limited the 
manufacture of caps for glass containers. 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY 
It furnishes its own container 


Lotz sections will give your comb honey a boost. 


They will save you valuable time because they will 


not break when being folded. Less breakage means = 


lower cost. And too, the smooth white appearance 


of the surrounding section adds sales appeal. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Claytonia, or spring beauty, one of the earliest of the wild flowers to bloom. They are liked by early roving bees. In the Ozarks they 
bloom by the first of March and last until trees are in full leaf. (Photo by Paul Hadley, Piggott, Arkansas.) 














0 but some DON’T smile 


I HE smiling face of a child getting a good lunch at school—That 
picture is duplicated daily in thousands of communities throughout America 
—in communities which have organized school lunch programs. 








B UT not all communities have school lunch programs. In those schools 
some of the children don’t smile when noon rolls ‘round. 
busy in war jobs or ignorant about diet, any one of several reasons prevent 
some children from getting a good lunch or any lunch at all. 


Poverty, parents 


r ROPER nutrition for our children is essential to the strength of America. You can help 


build that strength by stamping out hidden hunger—the enemy on the home front. 


Organize 


a community school lunch program in your community now through your Parent-Teachers 
association, your Civic organization, your fraternal order, or other public spirited group. 


This advertisement 
sponsored by 


Madison, Wisconsin 


in the interest of our country’s future 


THE FOOD DISTRIBUTION ADMINiSTRATION 
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American Honey Institute 


THE U. S. DEPART- 


| MENT OF AGRICULTURE HELPS COMMUNITIES OPERATE SCHOOL LUNCH 
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Every Colony a Wax 
Plant for Uncle Sam 


SISTER MARY PAULA, St. Paul, Minn. 


This is the year for good beekeeping. In this bee yard, Myron Frisque, of 
Wisconsin, shows what that means; colonies almost all alike, doing their best. 
No idle hives this year. Honey is in demand; wax is badly needed. Don’t let 
a single slacker set in any row cf hives. 


Does Your Comb Refuse Burn? 


When you render old combs or cappings, do you Lurn the refuse? You 
are BURNING BEESWAX. Unless you use a press that operates unde 
water and gives each pressing plenty of time the chances are that there is 
still kts of beeswax in your slumgum. If you have one or two hundred 
pounds, ship it to us for testing. Dry it first; ship by freight collect, in heavy 
burlap or double bags. Bill it as “beeswax refuse.””’ We will get the wax out 
of it, deduct the freight and rendering, buy the balance, sell you goods in ex- 


change or mail you a check to cover. 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation gives Store your beeswax here in safety, insured and protected at no With combs like these, colonies with 
i full worker combs that will keep your cost to you. good queens soon grow to great strength. 
s hustling for honey. 


APRIL, 1943 
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IOWA TO OFFER CERTIFIED 
BREEDING STOCK 


me HE BEEKEEPERS’ BUZZ,” monthly news 
letter of the Lowa Beekeepers’ Association con- 
tains an interesting announcement. Glenn O. 
Jones, chairman of the committee on education 
and research, is quoted to the effect that the associ- 
ation will undertake to provide facilities to permit 
offering certified breeding stock to any queen 
breeder who wishes to offer queens bred for dis- 
ease resistance. 

The Iowa Association has been rearing queens 
from such stock for sale to its members and the 
results have been better than the most optimistic 
expectations. [he demand has far exceeded the 
ability of the organization to supply. Last year 
orders for several thousand queens had to be re- 
turned. While the facilities have been greatly en- 
larged for this season, indications are that the de- 
mand will still exceed the supply. 

Since the association is an educational organi- 
zation it has no wish to become a competitor in 
the commercial field. The plan put forward by 
the committee is that the association greatly en- 
large its facilities for testing so as to be in position 
to offer queens that have been tested for disease 
resistance to every queen breeder wishing to make 
use of them. All testing will be under direction 
of the lowa Agricultural Experiment Station to 
insure confidence in the care with which it must be 
done. 

This is an expensive undertaking since several 
hundred colonies will be needed to provide a sufh- 
cient number of breeding queens. Details of the 
plan under which the queens will be available will 
be announced later after the program has been put 
into action. It is the sole aim of the organization 
to make available to all, the stock which has been 
developed as a result of the research program in 
which several of the states and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have had a part. 


— 


SAVE YOUR CAGES 


Tuis is the time to take good care of every cage 
in which a package of bees is received. In times 
of plenty the cost of returning the cages is more 
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than they are worth but next spring it may be im- 
possible to get new material. 

As soon as the bees are removed drain all syrup 
from the can and place both cage and can in a dry 
place to prevent rust. If the cages are cared for 
properly they can be used again and it now seems 
quite possible that only those who have cages in 
which the bees can be shipped may be able to get 
package bees next year. 

Of course, we hope that conditions may become 
better by the time another season arrives and if so 
nothing has been lost by saving everything which 
may be of possible use. If the war continues 
indications are that shortages will be increasingly 
severe and the forehanded individual will be for- 
tunate. 

Since the use of secondhand cages has been dis- 
couraged in some states in the past, it is only be- 
cause of serious shortage that they are likely to be 
used again. 


—_ 


BREEDING FOR DISEASE 
RESISTANCE 


THE February number of American Fruit 
Grower contains a very interesting article by 
W. S. Hough, of the Winchester Research 
Laboratory. Hough calls attention to the fact 
that codling moth have gradually developed re- 
sistance to spray poisons by a process of natural 


selection. Whereas a single application of lead 
arsenate was sufficient to control the insects 
in apple orchards prior to the year 1900, 


the requirements have gradually increased until 
eight to twelve sprays now give a less result. 
Since the weaker insects died as a result of the 
poison the increase was only from the hardier 
parents. 

Thus we find that by selections from proper 
stock almost any quality can be developed. Plant 
breeders are looking to this means for solving 
problems of disease control and are depending 
less and less upon chemicals. By the use of 
artificial controls such as poisons we serve to de- 
velop more and more virulent types of disease 
and hardier insect pests. If we follow the other 
line and select disease resistant stocks we build 
up strains of animal or plant life which are able 
to survive. 
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The results of the effort to develop a strain of 
bees resistant to American foulbrood have ex- 
ceeded expectations and many beemen are now 
depending upon such stock. Numerous plant dis- 
eases have been overcome by this means. 

There are numberless examples of the work- 
ing of this natural law. When new pests arrive 
they are very destructive for a time but as the 
years pass, less and less evidence of their presence 
is shown as nature builds up her own resistance 
to their injury. 


— —_ 


WATCH YOUR CANS 


Dur to the metal shortage it is no longer easy 
to secure the cans necessary to store the honey 
as it comes from the extractor. To make sure 
of a supply it is wise to contract for the return of 
sixty pound cans when the honey has been re- 
moved. 

A California beekeeper complains that the 
honey packers are selling used cans and cases to 
paint and oil companies and is fearful that this 
practice will aggravate the shortage. 

Honey packers may be depended upon to return 
cans when they are needed for the new crop since 
their first concern is to secure honey for their own 
needs. 

The only safe plan is to take good care of all 
used cans as long as they are in condition to fill 
again. Ihe metal shortage seems to grow more 
acute as time passes. War needs are growing 
constantly and there is no telling how long the war 
may last. 

In the past it has been regarded as a good rule 
to use a can for honey only once to avoid the 
objection to rusty cans but the present emergency 
changes the outlook. While in the past the 
use of secondhand cans has been generally dis- 
couraged the present necessity is so urgent as to 
require it in many cases. 


—_ 


A BOOST FOR BEEKEEPING 


Ir is only because of the recognition of the value 
of the bees in pollination that the beekeeper has 
been able to get his present favorable position 
for securing sugar for feeding, metal for cages, 


and other war priorities. 


APRIL, 1943 


It is fortunate that recent investigations have 





been brought to public attention in time to save 
the situation for the honey producer. Work done 
by the Bureau of Entomology in determining con- 
centration of sugar in the blossoms of different 
varieties of fruit trees has attracted wide attention. 
Where the fruit grower learns that one variety 
may be low in sugar content and thus less attrac- 
tive to the bees than other varieties which have a 
larger sugar concentration, it will have its effect on 
future planting. 

The fact is that selection of varieties and ar- 
rangement of fruit plantations is now largely de- 
termined by the activities of the honeybees. To 
insure pollination is a matter of importance to 
the fruit grower and these new found facts have 
changed the orchard practice of the nation. No 
longer do we find large blocks of a single variety 
of apples as was once the case. Now varieties 
are alternated according to their affinity in cross- 
ing and to their time of blooming. One of the 
most important considerations in establishing a 
fruit plantation is the proper utilization of the 
services of the bees in pollination. 

The beekeeper is now invited to locations 
where once his presence was discouraged. How 
times have changed. 


THE SWEET CLOVER WEEVIL 


Reports of serious injury from the sweet 
clover weevil continue to come in. ‘The insect is 
a small beetle which feeds upon the leaves. The 
greatest injury appears to come from destroying 
young plants which are coming through the soil. 
Kields of young sweet clover in northwestern 
Minnesota are reported as having been destroyed 
before the young plants were more than two or 
three inches high. 


E:ntomologists report that control is difficult 
and that the most effective remedy is to plow 
under the crop in July. This, of course, destroys 
the bloom and removes any chance for the bee- 
keeper to get a full crop of honey. 

The insect seems to spread rapidly and there 
is every prospect that it will soon cover the entire 
area where sweet clover is an important field crop. 
Just how serious it will prove after it is fully 
established is impossible to tell at this stage. 


Since most insect pests have been far more 
serious in the first years of their presence in a new 
area it is hoped that the damage may be less 
serious than now seems probable. 
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Package Bees 


QUEENS 


Italian—Caucasian 


PRICES THROUGH MAY 20TH 


Lots of: Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 

1 to 24 ‘ _ $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25 to 99 : 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 409 ._...-- : .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 


(Queenless Packages—Deduct Price of Queen) 


PRICES AFTER MAY 20TH 


1 to 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 
25 to 99 -70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100 to 499 -65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 


Payable in U. S. Funds 


For Queenless package deduct price of Queen 


A FRANK STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS THIS YEAR—tThe 
demand for package bees is enormous. We are booked to capacity until 
after May 20th. Conditions might be very favorable and thus enable us 
to handle a few more orders before that time. On the other hand, they 
might be extremely unfavorable, so we cannot now book additional business 
before that date. 


We want you to know that we will do everything possible to handle all 
the business that we possibly can and still not sacrifice quality or service. 
We expect to devote all of our energy to producing package bees and 
queens. Even if we are unable to supply your demands and are forced to 
return your order, we appreciate it just the same and hope it will not in- 
convenience you unduly. 


The STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 
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This photo shows a portion of eme of cur queem yards contaiming over 6,000 nuclei 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 


2 Lb. packages with queen_________-_-___-_~_- $3.00 3 Lb. package with queen___-_-_~- 
Extra Queens $1.00 each 


OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 


$4.00 














When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This — 








Dark Italian Bees and Queens 


LOTS OF QUEENS 2 LBS. 3 LBS. 


1 to 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 
25 to 99 85 2.80 3.60 


~~Queens shipped daily from Paducah. Bees f. o. b. our Louis- 
iana bee farm. We will accept wax in trade. Shipments start 
April ist. Order bees and supplies as early as possible. 


Wa Trade Mk. Reg 
: U. 8. Pat. oft. 


—_——_ == 


, KELLEY “The Bee Man” 














WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 














AIR CONDITIONED 


Service today is our watchword; our aim, 
to remain faithful always, in your service, with pack- 
age bees and queens that satisfy. Write today for the 
story of air conditioning and our service to you. 


THE PUETT CO. 


PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


QUALITY BEES 
AND SERVICE 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


\ 


AL APRIL, 1943 


Hahira, Georgia 


Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians. 
of Stock Bred for Resistance to A. F. B. 


Daughters 


We can take a limited number of small orders for packages 
for late May and June delivery. 


Further orders for Queens will be placed whenever openings 
occur during April and May. 


PRICES: 
2-Lb. Pkg. 
Bees with Queen 


$2.95 
2.80 
2.65 


3-Lb. Pkg. 

with Queen 
$3.80 
3.60 
3.40 


1 to 10 at 
ll to 50 at 
51 to 100 at 


Donaldsonville, La. 
Telephone 8614, Telegrams, Western Union 
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When Quotas Fail 
V 


SYVPNNOUNCEMENTS that quota restrictions 
on lumber were lifted led many honey 


¥ producers to think unlimited supplies of 


UES beehives would be available in 1943. It is 
one sittin to get a quota and quite another to then get 
the material from which to make goods in wartime. 
















Lumber suitable for beehives is scarce, due to wartime uses of 
all grades oflumber. Further, the most suitable woods are not 
only thus scarce, but lumber mills have been greatly hampered 
by deep snows and lack of labor. Direct government uses 
take precedence over other orders. 


This Company has not so far been able to take any business 





from beekeepers who did not buy from us before, and is not yet 
able to supply some requirements needed by old customers. 
At this writing (March 1), it does not appear that this situation 
in regard to beehives will fully change before May at the 
soonest. We should be able to handle orders better in May for 
most wooden goods and some other items. We have ample 
foundation stock now. ' 














G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 
118 SO. LIMESTONE ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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THE HONEY 
CONTAINER SITUATION 


As previously reported, the War 
Production Board regulation M-81, 
amended February 18, 1943, has 
eliminated the 5-pound and 10-pound 
tin pails from the list of honey con- 
tainers that may be manufactured. 
Only the 5-gallon can will be made by 
the can companies. There is ap- 
parently no limit as to the number 
of 5-gallon cans that the tin-can 
manufacturers may make. 

We are glad to announce that on 
March 12 the War Production Board 
amended its order M-81 which limited 
the amount of 5-gallon cans that 
might be purchased by the producer 
to the same number as he used in 
1942. This amendment now allows 
an “unlimited”? purchase of 60-pound 
re-usable cans for packing honey in 
19438. This will, of course, be welcome 
news to the honey producer who had 
a very short crop in 1942 and bought 
a comparatively few 60-pound cans 
for that crop. 

The fact, however, that the can 
companies can make all of these 
5-gallon cans that they can produce 
and that the producer can buy all that 
he needs, does not mean that these 
cans will actually be available. The 
wise producer will place his orders 
and secure his containers as far ahead 
of his needs as he can possibly deter- 
mine what his crop will be. 

Because 5-pound and 10-pound tin 
pails are eliminated, it means that it 
will throw the pack of honey of these 
sizes into glass jars. There is no 
limitation on the amount of glass jars 
that may be manufactured or pur- 
chased for packing honey as far as 
the War Production Board order is 
concerned. However, there is natu- 
rally a question as to whether the 


APRIL, 1943 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
(Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps) 


glass jar manufacturers will be able 
to make glass jars fast enough so that 
everyone may have all that they want. 
t must be remembered that not only 
is honey denied the smaller size tin 
containers, but many other products 
that formerly used tin containers 
must now go to glass jars. 
a 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION OF BEE 
SUPPLIES PERMITTED 


Restrictions placed on the _ pro- 
duction of bee supplies were definitely 
eased during the months of February 
and March by the Farm Machinery 
and Equipment Division of War Pro- 
duction Board. Prior to February 
12, 1943, manufacturers had been 
given a quota of 57% of their 1940 
or 1941 production of beehives in- 
cluding bee comb foundation and 
38% on other bee supplies. The 
February 12th amendment of Limi- 
tation Order L-170 deleted beehives 
permitting unlimited production pro- 
viding manufacturers could obtain the 
materials necessary for their pro- 
duction, but still gave to other bee 
supplies a quota of 38% of their 
1940 or 1941 whicheve1 
was highest. 

Limitation Order L-170 was later 
amended March 6, 1942. Again bee 
hives were deleted from the order but 
this time other bee supplies were 
given a quota of 100% of their 1940 
or 194] Prior to this 
time, manufacturers had received a 
letter from the Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Division of War Pro- 
Board advising them that 
both the bee smoker and the bee veil 
could be considered a 
under Limitation Order L-170 thus 
taking a quota of 160% of the aver- 
age dollar value of their 1940 and 


production, 


prod uction. 


duction 


repair item 
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1941 net sales of these items. 

News of these increased quotas will 
be music to the ears of honey pro 
ducers and are certainly appreciated 
by the manufacturers. These _ in- 
creases are coming rather late in the 
selling season t~ enable some manu- 
facturers to increase their production 
This is particularly true of extracting 
equipment. The difficulties in getting 
production materials quickly, the 
scarcity of some materials, and the 
shortage of labor make it impossible 
in some cases to take advantage of 
this permitted increased production. 
We are also advised of a current 
shortage of lumber due to _ heavy 
snows in the west. At the present 
time the production of wooden bee- 
hives is curtailed. 

Beekeepers should recognize the 
difficulties confronting the 
production now permitted manu 
facturers. The manufacturers will do 
everything they can to meet the de 
mands of beekeepers for bee supplies 
but they will not be able to pull equip 
ment out of the air, as one manu- 
facturer puts it. Beekeepers should 
be advised to plan their requirements 
for bee supplies carefully and suffi 
ciently far ahead to provide for the 
present situation. 

— = 


A CRITICISM OF 
M. P. R. 275 


By J. F. Reinhardt, Montana State 
Apiarist. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 
275 (maximum prices for honey) is 
now three months old. As a service to 
the O. P. A., the honey producers, 
and the consuming public I present 


increased 


a criticism of this order as it affects 
honey-producing states such as Mon 
tana. 

M. R. P. 275 has served a useful 
It has been fairly successful 


purpose. 
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in straightening out a chaotic con- 
dition which resulted when the pro- 
ducer applied the General Maximum 
Price Regulations. The bulk price of 
12 cents is slightly over parity. It is 
simple, clear, and of positive intent. 
The formula for computing package 
honey prices allows the normal mar- 
gin to the packer, jobber, and whole- 
saler; and the retailers’ permitted in- 
crease is adequate to the best of my 
knowledge. However, a discrimi- 
nation appears in the formula when 
the producer packages his own honey. 
When bulk prices are fixed package 
prices should be in reasonable agree- 
ment with them. It can now be shown 
that where the Montana _ producer- 
packer is concerned this is not the 
case. 

There are a number of states such 
as Montana which produce more honey 
than their population consume; there 
is no packer (and no need for one) 
and practically all honey consumed is 
packaged by producers and sold direct 
to wholesalers and retailers. Here is 
how the formula is working in Mon- 
tana: For the base period (September, 
October, November 1941) the case 
lot price for six 10-lb. pails to direct- 
buying retailers was $4.00 to $4.20. 
At $4.00 the new ceiling according 
to formula, producer to 
$1.30 for one 10-lb. pail. 
is $1.85. A chain store which boasts 
“never undersold” had a March ceil- 
ing of $1.69; plus $.62 (permitted in- 
crease) equals $2.31 present ceiling 
to consumers. The bulk price is 12 
per lb. Thus the producer 
has a margin of 1.00 to 1.35 cents per 


> 


lb. for packaging. Out of 1.00 to 1.35 


retailer, is 
At $4.20 it 


cents 


cents must come differential cost of 
container, cost of label, case, heat, 
power, labor, overweight of retail 


package, incomplete drainage of 
wholesale container, and delivery. The 
producer cannot afford to package on 
that margin. The result is that grocers 
are pleading for honey, the producers 
refuse to package it, and the honey 
We may say “Well, isn’t the 
producer making money regardless?” 
He is, that’s not the point. The pack- 
aging margin is quite independent of 
honey prices, It is a payment for 
services rend@red. No pay, no service. 
The producer has little incentive to 
package a 10-lb. pail of honey at a 
loss in packaging when the retailer 
is permitted a 97.5 cent gross profit 
just for lifting the pail onto the shelf. 
(The above figures are representative 
to the best of my knowledge and are 
not selected from exceptional cases.) 


sets. 


Here is a case representative of its 
class. A beekeeper owns and oper- 
ates a retail where his own 
honey is sold. His retail ceiling under 
formula is in the $1.40’s for a 10-lb. 


store 


pail while that of other retail stores is 
in the $2.30’s. 


Retail stores are per- 
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mitted to increase their maximum 
March prices by approximately 6.2 
cents per pound, while producers may 
increase their average base period 
price. This man is denied the use of 
his March ceiling because he is a pro- 
ducer. He took his honey off the 
shelves rather than compete to a dis- 
advantage. 

The results of these discriminations 
are now clearly indicated. While the 
Montana producer has the equipment, 
supplies, demand, and the time (in 
winter) to package honey, and need- 
less traffic is saved if he does, he is 
holding his honey or selling it in bulk. 
The unfavorable producers packaging 
margin is stopping direct marketing 
of honey. Direct selling will be dis- 
placed by the more profitable indirect 
bulk selling. More and more honey 
will be shipped from Montana _ to 
Seattle, Spokane, San _ Francisco, 
Sioux City, Chicago, and back again 
at high prices. 

Among the purpose of the formula 
type regulation seems to be 
that of maintenance of a _ certain 
semblance of the old free competition 
under the principle that the lowest 
price will prevail. With a product of 
limited supply, honey, the principle 
not hold. Price-cutting has al- 
been a animosity. 
When beekeepers are forced by law 
to be pricecutters (whether or not 
they were before) their sense of 
justice is violated. It is a source of 
disunity within our little industry and 
of malice toward the O. P. A. If we 
are to have competition it must be 
free, not forced, competition. If we 
are to have price regulation let it be 
f this 
price and 


one 


does 


ways source of 


price regulation and an end ¢ 
playing of price 
man. 

Price regulation is essential at this 
time. I refuse to believe that it is 
the intention of O. P. A. to stop direct 
marketing of honey. Hence the dis- 
crimination must be unwitting. But 
the result prevails, and it has no posi- 
tive correlation to the war effort. I 
am glad to see that the case of M. P. 
R. 275 is being re-opened. The ob- 
jections here raised must be cor- 
rected if O. P. A. is to achieve its ex- 
pressed objectives in Montana. 


against 


— 


MORE SEED OF HAY 
AND PASTURE 
PLANTS NEEDED 


Price-supporting loans on twenty 
kinds of hay and pasture seeds have 
been the Department 
Designed to encour- 
1943 production of the seeds to 


domestic, and mili- 


announced by 
of Agriculture. 
age 


meet lend-lease, 





tary requirements, the program was 
developed by the Food Production 
Administration after conferring with 
representatives of seed producers and 
the seed trade. Basic loan values at 
principal markets for each kind of 
seed for cleaned, bagged, 
and tagged with official state purity 
and germination tests. Costs of dock- 
age, cleaning, bagging and tagging, 
and transportation to certified 
sembly points are to be borne by pro- 
ducers. Price support, officials point 
out, is aimed at offsetting wartime de- 
velopments which could be expected 
to reduce seed supplies below ade- 
quate levels. Seed on which loans 
will be made is to be stored in ware- 
houses approved by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which is the lend- 
ing agency. No loan will be made if 
contains more noxious weeds 
than permitted by state law, and in 
no event if the seed contains the seed 
of white top, Canada thistle, dodder, 
quackgrass, Johnson grass, bindweed, 
Russian knapweed, perennial sow 
thistle, or leafy spurge singly or com- 
bined in excess of forty-five seeds per 
pound. 


are seed 


as- 


seed 


— 


BEES AS WAR 
WORKERS 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, under date of January 
18, released to the Press Association, 
Inc., an item with the same title, 
calling on the nation’s half a million 
beekeepers to expand the production 
of bees, honey and wax to meet food 
goals and war needs, to insure polli- 
nation of legumes, and fruit. 
According to the Department, the 
supply of legume seed harvested from 
the 1942 crop is not enough to plant 
all the legumes needed this year. Un- 
less legume seed production is great- 
ly inereased, the country will be 
unable to meet its own needs in 1944 
and cannot help to meet shortages 
among other nations. Besides legumes, 
millions of pounds of vegetable seeds 
are also needed to restore food pro- 
duction in devasted areas. 

Some of the poor yields of seeds 
this year were attributed to weather, 
but it was also, to a large extent, due 
to poor pollination. For some years, 
crop specialists have called attention 
to the need for insure 
pollination, but the situation is even 
more critical high in- 
dustrial wages have led many sideline 


seeds, 


more bees to 


now, because 
beekeepers to give up their bees and 
go into factories. Others have gone 


into military service. To encourage 


bee production, the War Manpower 
Commission has been asked to give 


for 
deferment under the Selective Service 
system. 


beekeepers serious consideration 
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Pear blossoms, if you can get your eyes off the boy and the dog. John Allen, peer of agric ultural 
photographers West Lafayette, Indiana, got everything in this shot. His son, Chester, is no mean 
camera man and the two of them go places and do things. 
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sugar and water. 


HOW TO 
BY THE DI 


By HENRY J. RAHMLOW 





NSTALLING package bees is the 

work of the month for April. 
Whether the thousands of packages 
which we in the north will receive 
from southern friends will produce 
the full crop of honey and wax which 
is so badly needed will depend upon 
several factors. One of the most 
important of these is to install them 
so the queen will begin laying with 
the least delay. We must also con- 
serve labor, tires and gas. 


Here in Wisconsin most of the 
large producers have adopted the 
“direct release method’’ introduced 
by the Federal Division of Bee 
Culture. Every one I have talked to 
who has used it is enthusiastic about 
it. I have personally used almost all 
the methods on the approved list, but 






the hive. This quiets the bees. 
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Packages should be sprayed so as to be gorged with food. 
Spray all sides several times, with warm syrup, equal parts 


or provide feed. 
room. 


Set out five combs for room. Use combs of honey or pollen 
Use deep side of bottomboard to give bees 
Reduce entrance to smallest opening and plug with 


green grass or thin paper. 


find this 


method has several im- 

portant advantages, as follows: 
1. Quicker egg laying. On the 
average queens introduced by the 
direct release method began laying 


in 18 hours, compared to from 4 to 
4% days for methods whereby the 
queens were released from their cages 
by the bees. Considering that good 
queens lay from 800 to 1200 eggs per 
day, here is an important gain at a 
time when young bees are most 
needed for brood rearing. 


Save On Tires and Gas 


2. By the direct release method the 
job is completed at once, with con- 
siderable saving of labor, tires and 
gas. No need to take out frames 
which must be stored somewhere and 





Spray each package again, just before shaking them into 





on three sides. 





Jar bees into one end of package. 





NSTALL PACKAGE BEES 
RECT RELEASE METHOD 


later replaced. No going back to out- 
yards to remove packages. 

3. There has been less loss of 
queens when the direct release 
method was used. According to Dr. 
Farrar’s figures, the loss on installing 
375 packages by this method was only 
1.6% as against 2.9% with the older 
method. 


How To Install Packages 
use this 


Circular E 
For 


Beekeepers who wish to 
method should send for 
427 entitled ‘““Recommendations 
the Installation Of Package Bees 
Using A Spray And Direct Release 
Method,” from the Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md. 
This circular contains pictures show- 





Cut screen at upper end 


Remove queen cage and cluster strips. 
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Pour the bees into the 
ing steps necessary for success. 

Briefly, here is the method. First 
prepare the hives by inserting combs 
containing 15 to 25 pounds of honey 
and a comb or two of pollen, if the 
packages are put out early, before 
the dandelion flow. A syrup made of 
two parts of sugar and one part of 
water may also be used. However 
we always try to save over combs of 
fall honey for packages. It saves a 
lot of labor. 


2. When the packages are received 
from the express company they are 
gorged by spraying with a warm 
sugar syrup made of one part of 
sugar to one part of water. 

The cluster should be sprayed from 
all sides several times. It is im- 
portant that all the bees be gorged. 
Feed them as long as they will clean 
up the syrup. 

If you ever use the knapsack 
sprayer for feeding you will never go 
back to any other method. They may 
be difficult to obtain this year, 
especially when gardens need spray- 
ing, so try to get one at once. Get 
a good one and you will never 
regret it. 

3. Out in the yards the packages 
are distributed near the prepared 
hives unless the weather is too cold. 


2 5! 
ates — 


If spraying has been thorough, the 
can be spread over the bottom board 


prevent mashing with frames. 
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hive. 


bees 


with the hive 


Five combs are taken out of the 
center of the hive to provide room for 
the bees. The regular %” deep 
bottom board is used so the bees can 
be spread out and the frames replaced 
without crushing them. The entrance 
is reduced and the smallest opening 
plugged loosely with grass. 


4. When all is ready the package 
is sprayed thoroughly again to quiet 
the bees and prevent them from fly- 
ing. It is interesting to see how quiet 
they become as the syrup spray 
covers them. 

5. Next we jar the bees so they 
fall into one end of the package so 
we can cut the screen for an opening 
through which to pour them. Last 
year, wishing to save the packages 
intact, we simply removed the feeder 
can from its hole in the top of the 
package and shook the bees through 
that. At any rate, with a few sharp 
blows of a mallet or fist the bees are 
shaken into the hive. 


6. The queen is sprayed with syrup 
so she cannot fly. Then after ripping 
off the screen she is shaken onto the 
mass of bees. Watch the queen care- 
fully so that when the frames are 
replaced she will not be injured. 
Beginners may find it better to re- 
place the frames and shake the 





and with 


tool to 


will not fly Spray queen 


clustered bees. 


rip off screen on queen cage and shake queen slowly 


Dislodge remaining bees with blow of mallet or your fist. 


sprayed queen on top of the frames. 
The hive can then be closed and the 
job is done. 

Three to five days later each new 
colony should be checked to see if 
the queens are laying. It is well to 
have an extra queen or two on hand 
to be given to any colonies that do 
not accept their queens. 

We have seen a few failures when 
beginners tried to shortcut or change 
this method. For example, a few 
years ago a friend shook his pack- 
ages into the hive as directed but 
thought it might be safer or easier, 
we are not sure which, to let the bees 
release the queen. He placed the cage 
with the queen among the bees on the 
bottom board. The weather turned 
the bees deserted the caged 
queens and they were chilled. Not 
having any extra queens he had to 
send for some, which meant a delay 
of more than a week. The bees not 
having a queen, began drifting away 
with the result that no honey was ob- 
tained from these packages. 


cold, 


Value of the Sprayer 
I wish to again urge all beekeepers 
to obtain a sprayer because of its con- 
venience and efficiency in feeding and 
wetting bees with syrup. It is in- 
valuable for introducing queens from 


syrup to prevent her flying. Carefully 


ynto the 
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nuclei into strong colonies at any time 
during the spring or summer. We 
would not be without one. 


Pollen for Packages 

It takes from ten to twelve weeks 
to develop a package into a full 
strength colony. If our main honey 
flow begins the middle of June we 
should really install our packages 
about April 1st. However, shippers 
will not have them ready that early 
and if they did we probably could not 
provide them with pollen to begin 
brood rearing by that time. 

Those two problems may be solved 
some day by breeders carrying queens 
over winter and feeding colonies a 
mixture of pollen and soy bean flour 
to stimulate early brood rearing as 
described in the March issue of this 
Journal. Then too, the northern bee- 
keeper would have to have pollen on 
hand to feed the packages when in- 
stalled early, because without avail- 
able pollen bees do not rear brood. 


Frames of Honey Best 


The easiest way to feed packages 
is to give them frames of honey, pref- 
erably containing some pollen. If 
installed in April it will require from 
15 to 20 pounds of sugar to be on 
the safe side. 


Feed to Draw Out Foundation 


If installed on foundation the colo- 
ny must be fed sugar syrup until the 
combs are drawn. 

Last spring we ran across several 
beginners who gave their packages, 
installed about May Ist, only the 
syrup left in the feeder cans used in 
shipping. There being a few flowers 
in bloom, they thought the bees 
should get enough honey to live on 
from the field. The results were dis- 
astrous, because the was un- 
favorable. We cannot chances 
at any time. 

It may be necessary to feed from 
pounds of sugar to each 
package for maximum brood rearing 
if we do not have frames of honey. 
Certainly it is false economy to slow 
down brood rearing in any way at this 
critical time. 


season 


take 


15 to 25 


Pollen is Necessary 


Above all, do not install packages 
before pollen is available, because 
they simple won’t do well. In addi- 
tion it is wise to feed soy bean flour 
as a pollen supplement, because we 
so often have periods of bad weather 
in early spring when the bees cannot 
get pollen. 


Swarm Control Our Next Problem 

Before May issue of 
Journal you, it may be 
necessary to measures for pre- 
vention of swarming, at least with 


the 


reaches 


this 


take 
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strong colonies. We will discuss this 
problem in May. However, by the 
last of this month it will be necessary 
to reverse the brood chambers of all 
strong colonies to prevent congestion. 
If colonies have been wintered in one 
brood chamber, a second should be 
added on top as soon as the first is 
filled with brood and bees. 


Swarm Prevention 


Prevention of swarming is ac- 
complished by preventing congestion 
or crowding in the brood nest. Any 
condition which prevents normal ex- 
pansion of the colony contributes to 
swarming. 

We have all noticed colonies 
wintered in two hive bodies, which 
confined their brood rearing to the 
upper hive body. Unless the hive 
bodies are reversed, so the queen can 
again go upward and the colony ex- 
pand, there may be swarming even 
tho there seems to be plenty of room 
below. Some beekeepers prefer to 
manipulate frames, but we have 
found a big saving in labor when we 
handle only hive bodies. 

This question of colony manipu- 
lation and swarm control is such a big 
one it deserves a lot of study. We 
hope to discuss it further in the next 
issue. 


— jem 


WARTIME 
OPPORTUNITY 


My beekeeping friend was busy at 
his desk, poring over several pages 
of figures in a brand new ledger. 
“Figuring what you made this year?” 
I asked. 

He looked up at me and grinned. 
“No. Just laying plans for next 
year.” 

“You know,” he said, “Nearly all 
beekeepers like to handle _ their 
product under their own brand name 
from the time it leaves their ex- 
tractor until it reaches the con- 
sumers’ hands. We take pride in our 
product. We want complete control 
over its quality through all the pro- 
which it must until it 
makes that final sale. 

“Those of us who produce comb 
honey have that control, since this 
product is produced and packaged in 
the same manner as it will pass into 
the consumers’ hands. Many of us 
who sell extracted honey in small 
pails have that same assurance. But 
the majority of honey producers sell 
their honey in bulk; honey that is 
but a raw material in some manu- 
facturer’s production scheme. 


cesses pass 


“Like I say, I have never liked that 
and have always wanted to sell my 


honey in its own final stage, what- 
ever that might be. We have tried 
in other years to establish a new out- 
let for our honey. Honey fruits, extra 
quality preserves and jams; things 
like that. We had some success, but 
the competition was too big for an 
individual to get a product like that, 
one that would demand a premium 
price, to get started. 

“But things look much better. 
There is an active and growing 
market for fine quality sweets; one 
that is backed up by the name and 
reputation of a responsible maker. 
I have the honey. There is ample 
fruit in this section. Why shouldn’t 
I set aside part of my honey for the 
production of a fine quality honey 
product of which I can be justly 
proud? 

“Of course, the market for a 
product such as I have in mind will 
decrease if present boom conditions 
fade. But, if I can establish myself 
in the consumers’ minds as the maker 
of a specialized product of the high- 
est possible flavor, texture and ap- 
pearance, they will continue to deal 
with me even after their incomes 
diminish. They may not be able to 
buy as much, but they will buy some. 
Through that, my profits will con- 
tinue to be above that obtained from 
selling raw honey to another manu- 
facturer.”’ 

That is a topic worth thinking about. 
Now is the time to establish side line 
honey product sales. We, the honey 
producers, have in our hands a raw 
material that is much in demand; a 
raw material that is bringing good 
prices, it is true. But, if we intend 
to become more than the purveyors 
raw material for another’s pro- 
this is a time to 


of a 


cessing, good get 
started. 
Eugene Wyble, 


Worton, Md. 


¢ 


WHAT'S NEW IN FOODS 
AND NUTRITION 


This is the title of a new publication 
of which we have Vol. 1, No. 1. It is 
published monthly by Harvey and 
Howe, Ine., 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, in the interest of food 
news. Eleanor Howe was at one 
time economist for McCormack & 
Company, makers of spices, who have 
been in our columns. 

In its first issue, ““What’s 
Foods and Nutrition’’ it about 
twenty references to honey. This 
publication circulates among the pro 
fessional food economists in industry 
and educations. Let’s give it a big 
boost. 


New In 


has 
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POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 


By M. H. HAYDAK and M. C. TANQUARY, 
Division of Entomology and Economic 
Zoology, University of Minnesota, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


ITH the advent of spring every 
beekeeper begins to think more 
of his colonies. Questions of how 
many went through the winter in 
good shape and of how many will 
need feeding are given first consider- 
ation, but it must be remembered that 
an adequate amount of honey is not 
the only thing which is important for 
a timely development of the colonies. 
One can always feed the bees with 
a sugar solution (even now with all 
the rationing going on!). Providing 
the pollen which is essential to the 
proper development of the colony is 
not so simple a matter. If the bees 
have not stored enough pollen during 
the previous season it will be hard go- 
ing for them in the spring, and the 
colonies will be weak, in spite of an 
abundance of honey. This condition 
may be aggravated by a late spring 
or some other conditions which delay 
the development of the 
producing plants. 
Under these conditions may 
be seen collecting road or coal dust, 
or meals and flours at the 


pollen- 
bees 


feeding 


*Paper No. 478 
Series, Minnesota 
ment Station. 
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Bees collecting pollen substitute from corrugated paper boxe 


University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Ob- 
the 
have offered various mixtures of 
flour and meal to their 


animals. 
beekeepers in 


places of domestic 
serving that, the 
past 
order 
o help tide them over such a difficult 
period. 
The fact 
or flour 


be es in 


; 
i 


the bees collect dust 
that they can 
A proof of 
the adequacy of such foods for bees 
was needed. With this in mind, several 
investigators started feeding different 
kinds of flours and meals to the colo 
nies placed in greenhouses or in 
lated screen cages, where the bees did 
not have access to natural pollen 
Most of these investigators found 
that the flours cannot take the place 
of pollen, but they that 
dried yeast, egg white, soybean flour 
are utilized by the Recently 
Schaefer and Farrar obtained very 
results from feeding bees a 
mixture consisting of soybean flour, 
3 parts, and dried pollen from pollen 
baskets, 1 part by weight When 
soybean flour alone was offered to the 
bees the 
factory. 

We 


that 
doesn’t 
utilize these substances. 


mean 


1SO- 


discovered 
bees. 


good 


results were not so satis- 


tried a number of substances, 


7% 


placed in the 


apiary at 


MATION ON 


them to bees which 


have never eaten pollen. The colonies 


feeding young 
consisting of such bees were kept in 
screen-wire hived in small 
nuclei, and were fed only the substi- 
tutes which we were investigating. 
The development of the their 
brood-rearing activity, their mortality 
and the number of 
ascertained. 


cages, 


bees, 


reared bees were 
After trying 25 various substances, 
those which have 
the most promising results, 


we selected given 
are cheap 
enough to be used by the beekeepers, 
and are easily available. 
cottonseed meal and soybean 
each mixed with 20°) dry 


These were 
flour 
milk. 
In order to make an exact comparison 
of these diluted 
the pollen the 
bread with same 


skim 


foods with pollen we 
substitute and 
honey in the pro- 
portions so that the bees in all experi- 
had the 
in the 


bee 


mental colonies always 
amount of nutrients 
volume of food. 

The 


showed 


same 
same 


the 
cottonseed 


results of experiments 
that meal or soy 
bean flour, mixed with dry skim milk 
not only can be favorably compared 
with bee bread but, in case of soybean 
flour, the pollen substitute 
gave better results. It 
found that on both of 
substitutes the bees can rear 
which do not differ 
those produced in 


actually 
has also been 
pollen 
queens 


these 


from 
beebread-fed 


externally 
the 
colonies. 

Therefore, soybean flour, produced 
by the expeller method or that 
which the fat has been extracted with 
a solvent the heated 
wards, recommended as 
for bees. The flour should 
5-7% of fat. In offering the pollen 
substitute to the four parts of 
the flour should be mixed with 
part of dry skim milk by weight. 


from 


and flour after- 
food 


have 


can be 


bees, 


one 


Probably the most convenient way 
of giving a pollen substi » to out 
colonies is to off in a 


side dry 


state. The substitute should be placed 


in shallow trays (can be made by 


cutting down sides of 
papel boxes) 


n some 


the corrugated 
and offered to the 
sunny and p 


the aplary. 


bees 
roLled 


ted place in 


Bees eagerly collect the 
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substitutes and carry it to their hives. 
In the spring the stored substitute is 
quickly consumed and apparently does 
not harden in the cells. Some of the 
mixture is wasted by the bees around 
the collecting place, especially on 
windy days. This loss can be mini- 
mized by spreading a canvas where 
the trays are located. 

Another method of giving pollen 
substitutes in the apiary is to offer it 
in the form of sugar or honey candy. 
Of course, the honey for that purpose 
must be from disease-free colonies. 
The sugar solution for mixing is pre- 
pared of two parts of sugar to one 
part of water by volume. The amount 
of pollen substitute consumed in this 
case at one time by a bee is, of course, 


smaller than it would have been if it 
was offered in an undiluted state. 
Bees consume pollen substitutes 
eagerly and, in case of honey candy, 
there is no occurrence of molding. 
The sugar candy should be given in 
small quantities because it molds if 
given in excess of consumption. After 
the first mixing, the candy usually 
hardens. It is therefore necessary to 
make the candy soft, then let it stand 
for a day or two, crush it and make 
candy again, and add as much honey 
or sugar solution as is necessary to 
make it of a proper consistency. To 
prevent the drying of the candy, Dr. 
Farrar advises covering such cake, 
placed in the top bars of the hive, 
with waxed paper. 


—_— sn 


MISTAKES TO AVOID 


IN 1943 


By JAMES E. STARKEY 


LLOW me to point out a few of 

the most common errors that 
should be corrected in stepping up 
production of honey and wax. 

1. Take better care of brood combs. 
Save the wax. Thousands of brood 
combs are ruined by mice or con- 
sumed by bee moth. Don’t let this 
happen again. A little attention at 
the right time will prevent it. Combs 
are too valuable to waste. 

2. Use food chambers. More at- 
tention should be paid to this, in order 
to secure adequate stores for winter 
and spring. Thousands of colonies 
have perished this winter and will yet 
perish this spring because of bee- 
keepers stripping honey too closely 


from their hives and failing to re- 
serve food and pollen for winter 
stores. An automatic feeder, merely 


an extra hive body, full of honey, 
works best for spring building as well 
as offering insurance against winter 
loss. 

3. Check the condition of every 
hive and colony. More thousands of 
colonies will perish before the harvest 
because of mice, leaky covers, small 
clusters, old queens, disease. Check 
all colonies. Put everything in the 
condition. Letting things ride 
until too late and then gambling that 
things can be changed is a common 
practice among beekeepers that often 
proves costly. 

$. Do not tolerate worn out queens. 
Many colonies that have old queens 
do not pay dividends. Requeen 
methodically with young queens from 
your best stock whenever the old 
ones are no longer desirable. 

5. Confine your queens to the brood 


best 
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nest. Use queen excluders if you 
have to. Many beekeepers waste time 
and get stung unnecessarily by not 
confining their queens to the brood 


nest, particularly when taking off 
honey. Queens are hard to find in 
five and six story hives, especially 


during a period of little or no honey- 
flow. Much time is wasted when brood 
must be sorted at extracting time. 
Supering from the top or keeping a 
larger rim of sealed honey above the 
queen and brood also tends to keep 


the queen below. 

6. Have sufficient supers. The 
failure to have sufficient supers when 
the bees need room is a common 


error, perhaps the most prevalent one 
that needs correcting. This is the 
greatest reason for failure to secure 
the maximum crop. 

7. Have no more bees than you can 
handle. Trying to operate too many 
colonies for the amount of equip- 
ment on hand is a common mistake. 
It is easy when one has a good dose 
of “bee fever” and is tempted to 
allow bees to swarm or to increase 
rapidly unjustifiably. Remember that 
a few colonies properly managed will 
produce more honey than two or 
three times the number in poor con- 
dition or without adequate room. Now 
as never before, we should seek for 
greater production. 

8. Check all colonies frequently 
for disease. The failure to check 
sarefully two or three times a year 
for disease is serious. Also the failure 
of beekeepers to acquaint themselves 
with the appearance of brood disease 
so they can readily tell their own 











cases and not have to depend on an 
inspector is serious. Any neglect to 
“are promptly for any diseased colo- 
nies and to dispose of infected ma- 
terials will result in further 
Gassing and burning is now the most 
approved method. 


losses. 


9, Put all equipment into use. Bees 
are said to be cheap or easy to get, 
but it is the equipment that is ex- 
pensive. Now because of priorities 
and scarcities, equipment is hard to 
get, particularly metal goods. In spite 
of this, much equipment is still to be 
found exposed to the elements or un- 
cared for, fast deteriorating from 
lack of care. All such equipment must 
be gathered up, cleaned, sterilized, 
repaired and put to use. Any equip- 
ment bought from unknown sources 
must be completely sterilized by burn- 
ing, scorching or boiling in lye before 
it is safe to use. 

10. Help those in service. The bees 
of men in armed our 
country or those working in defense 
plants with no time to operate their 
bees present a problem and a hazard. 
All such should be kept clean 
and in production for the duration. 
All of us can help. 


services of 


bees 


11. Avoid errors in location. Do 
not put where they endanger 
stock, workmen or people who pass, 
or where they lack water. Avoid 
muddy lanes or places hard of access. 
Allow for driving or passing lanes to 


bees 


get the supers to the hives or to ob- 
tain supers of honey. Avoid _in- 
accessible places where the loss of 


time is a big factor in supplying the 


supers or in removing the crop, 
places under trees, vines or against 
fences, buildings or too near other 
colonies. 


12. Over-expansion or contracting 
heavy debts to capitalize on high 
honey prices should be avoided. The 
price of honey may fall after the war, 
but debts will still have to be met. 
Reduce your operations to a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

13. No two seasons are just alike, 
and weather is uncertain. Do not 
give foundation at the wrong time so 
that it is chewed or ruined. Foun- 
dation given in a flow above the brood 
will generally yield perfectly drawn 
combs. 

14. Avoid wasting time and man 
hours by just looking or by lack of 
knowledge of what to do or by lack 
of plans, particularly in planning 
loads and trips and management to 
save time, gas and rubber. Every 
act must count. A good beekeeper 
can predict what bees will do under 
a given set of conditions and if he 
knows the principles of bee behavior, 
he will adapt his management to the 
reactions he desires. 


Indiana. 
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By G. H. CALE 





Feeder pail. a regular ten-pound, friction- 
top, honey pail with holes in lid. This is a 
good feeder and will last several years if 
prope rly cared for. 


ANY bees this spring will be 

short of stores. Some have al- 
ready died either in late winter or 
early spring. In many parts of the 
Middle West and in regions of fall 
honeyflow, the crop was cut off in 
September by an early freeze, leaving 
bees short of stores even with supers 
partly filled left from the clover crop. 
Late feeding in the fall was unsatis- 
factory because of continued poor 
weather. Perhaps then, more than 
usual, there’ ill be an interest in 
satisfactory feeding methods this 
current spring. 

Colonies without a plentiful supply 
of food do not have as much brood 
early as colonies with abundant stores 
and pollen. Therefore, feeding should 
not be delayed until colonies are on a 
starvation basis. Many bees this year 
were fed in March. 

We think it is better to feed bees 
as they need it rather than to give 
them a large amount of food at one 
time. The amount of food that bees 
will take, of course, is unlimited. In 
feeding sugar syrup we have had colo- 
nies store it away just as they would 
honey making a surplus and swarm- 
ing when Nature could not provide 
the new colonies enough to live on. 
This is a waste of feed, of course. 

Many beekeepers, however, err in 
the opposite fashion, feeding too 
little, using entrance feeders and 
small feeders of various types which 
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HOW TO FEED BEES 








Inverted over the bees at the corner of 
the oil cloth cover, or over the center hol 
in inner cover, or right over the center of 
the spring cluster, with packing around pail 


the friction top feeder works steadily until 
empty The bee take the yrup only a 
they will 


are more or less things of the past 
and have no real place in the feeding 
program. The best feeder, according 
to our notion is still the friction top 
pail. We prefer the 10 pound pail, 
but many use the 5 pound size. 

The picture here shows how small 
holes are put in the center of the lid. 
The other picture shows how the feed 
is inverted over one corner of a 
turned back cover on top the frames 
inside an empty super or hive body. 
The pails may also be inverted direct- 
ly over the cluster and packed with 
warm cloths for real early feeding, 
or inverted over the open hole of an 
inner cover. 

Unless the colony is on a starvation 
basis, the feeding of one 10 pound 
pail at one time is sufficient, and 
should last at least a week. If nectar 
sources in spring become available to 
augment the feed which has been 
given, the period is lengthened so that 
feeding may not have to be resorted 
to more often than once every ten 
days. 

A colony on a constant feeding 
basis should not require over three 
feedings from the beginning of spring 
until the clover flow. It takes about 
five pounds of sugar per 10 pound 
pail for the feedings, or a total of 
fifteen pounds. 

The amount allowed by the govern 





ment now for beekeepers is just that, 
fifteen pounds per colony. Ten pounds 
is the current year’s allowance. Five 
more pounds may be obtained, but 
that is a loan on 1944, reducing the 
allowance for that year on the present 
arrangement to only five pounds per 
colony. Application for sugar may 
be made to the local price and ration- 
ing board in any county and forms 
have been provided by the govern- 
ment for the purpose and a certifi- 
cate of purchase will be issued to the 
beekeeper by the board which he can 
take to any sugar wholesaler or re- 
tailer and get the amount of sugar 
covered by the certificate. 

It is easy to make sugar syrup for 
spring feeding. Mix equal volumes 
of sugar and water. Some use two 
parts water to one part sugar. We 
prefer the heavier feed. 


The sugar dissolves readily in boil- 
ing hot water and any utensil over 
a source of heat may be used to get 
the water hot. However, the syrup 
itself should not be directly boiled 
over heat, as it will be caramelized 
and not satisfactory for feed. The 
syrup and the water may be heated 
together if the syrup is stirred con- 
stantly and the fire is not too hot. 
If you do not have a satisfactory 
arrangement, it is better to heat the 
water, take it off the source of heat 
and then add the sugar, stirring until 
it is dissolved. 

Those having a steam boiler have 
ideal equipment. The water may be 
heated by steam and the sugar added 
at once. When the syrup is boiling 
vigorously, the heat may be turned 
off, and the syrup is ready to use 
when cool. 

In taking feed to outyards, we use 
the 60 pound honey can, pouring the 
feed from the can into the pails at 
the yard. Larger containers are often 
used of more substantial material. 
The syrup does not hurt the 60 pound 
cans, however. They may be used 
later for honey. 

Usually the feeding is done in con- 
nection with other items of manage- 
ment during the entire spring period. 
Some feed is carried at all times for 
all yards, and all colonies which need 
feed are given some. 

It pays big dividends to keep the 
bees in stores even at this cost. Plan 
this year to leave an abundance of 
honey in the fall and you will find 


(Please turn to page 157) 





N recent years we have seen much 

legislation on so-called social se- 
curity; rather we should say we have 
seen a revival of effort, along social 
security lines. For social security 
is not a “new deal’’; it has been tried 
under various names since the earliest 





home yard 100 colonies by the 
outyards relatively large but at short 


distances 


records of man. Even the Inca 
Indians were experimenting with it 
when discovered by the Spanish. We 
have seen it tried nationally like our 
own new deal and then we have seen 
it tried by certain groups within a 
nation. But in each case the result 
has been the same, failure. Where it 
has been a national issue the govern- 
ment that sponsored it has failed and 
deteriorated; where tried by a group 
within a government the group not 
only failed financially but the cause 
died and the whole effort absorbed 
by the community in which it was 
tried thus lessening any serious re- 
srlts on the nation as a whole. 

The most notable historical ex- 
ample of the former was the proud 
and powerful old Roman Empire. 
Free baths, food, games, _ etce., 
were furnished the populace by the 


Stewart's 
house; 
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SECURITY 


By L. R. STEWART 


Emperors, for political purposes, no 
doubt, the people became lazy and 
dissipated and as production ceased 


wealth vanished and the _ proud 
empire fell into ruins. The New 


Harmony movement in my own state 
of Indiana is a good example of the 
group effort, an experiment that was 
all intellect but no industry. 

But from these experiments, if we 
can call experimenting with human 
destinies experiments, some good has 
resulted and some day we believe the 
world will be able and willing to ac- 
cept social security even more laud- 
able than anything yet tried. But 


aie. 


* 














today we are not ready for it; the 
world’s greatest and most cruel war 
now raging is ample proof we are not 
yet sufficiently civilized. To date there 
has been no dogma quite so effective 
as Captain John Smith’s, “work or 
no eat.” It is not our intention here 
to discuss the history of social efforts 
but rather to call your attention to 
a type of security that tops anything 
the Incas, or the Romans or ambitious 
modern politicians might think up. 
About twenty years ago we caught 
a stray swarm of bees and put them 
in an old hive a friend gave us. We 
lost this start but the next year we 
got some more. We applied our- 
selves to the task at hand, read every- 
thing we could lay hands on, visited 


other beekeepers and helped them 
with their work for what we could 
learn. Our little outfit grew until 


it reached 160-175 colonies where we 
pegged it. The bees themselves paid 
for this increase as well as plenty of 
equipment and a modern honey house. 
They have also paid for a lot of other 
things even though all the time they 
have been operated as a side line. 
For several years now I have re- 
alized from $1,200 to $2,000 per year 
from them with the exception of 1942 
and I think the final check up will 
pretty nearly total $1,200. Most of 
this income was at jobber’s prices as 
I have not had the time to do my own 


¢ 


Early spring inspection with the boys and 
girls of Stewart’s famous bee club of 
Indiana. 
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marketing. Now at the “old age” of 
53 I have worked 30 years at a job 
that entitles me to retirement with a 
modest pension, not enough to live 
on as I would live. But with a good 
bee outfit and a love for the great 
outdoors and nature, “old age’’ is 
going to be a new life for me. 

Quite a contrast to a fellow worker 
several years older but who will have 
to stay on the job because he has 
never started any social security of 
his own. He is an economic slave. 
He would be lost off his job and when 
eventually he is forced out he will 
probably die in a few years. 

But not for me. For once in my 
life I am going to really live, thanks 
to the stray swarm. I am going to 


live fat; the Government’s old age 
pitance is not going to haunt me. This 
is the type of social security that even 
a brain trust can’t improve upon, the 
healthy enjoyment of the fruits of 
life of our own production without 
the sacrifice of any self respect. 


Any one can do as much. It need 
not be bees though I know of noth- 
ing better in case you like bees and 
love nature. There are many side 
lines that may be developed into old 
age security but each will require 
application and courage. And you 
may have to cancel a dance number 
or miss a movie. 


Indiana. 
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HANDLING BEES ON SHARES 


L. B. Shallenberger, of Nebraska 
City, writes: ‘‘What is the general 
practice in handling bees on shares 
where people are producing ex- 
tracted honey? I have eighteen colo- 
nies carried over from last year and 
thirty-five 4 pound packages of bees 
from spring, making a total of fifty- 
three, with all new equipment and 
full sheets of foundation for both 
supers and hive bodies. 


“Under my present arrangement 
the operator is paid for all the work 
except taking off the honey and ex- 
tracting. The equipment is ready 
for him to use. He is held respon- 
sible for handling the bees and keep- 
ing them together. He was even paid 
for putting the bees into the hives, 
in fact for everything but taking off 
the honey and extracting. There has 
been no increase in the number of 
colonies. 

“What would be a fair division of 
honey and who furnishes the cans for 
“7?” 

There are many plans for share 
operations. The commonest one is to 
furnish equipment and bees, the 
operator going fifty-fifty on operating 
costs, and also getting half the honey. 
Another plan is full ownership of the 
bees with the operator working on 
wage, the owner paying all the ex- 
penses and the operator getting a 
bonus over the actual cost, 20 per 
cent or more. Wages are necessarily 
low in this arrangement. 

Concerning cans, in your. case, 
probably the operator should pay for 
only the cans into which his honey 
goes, 

We have worked also on the basis 
of custom extracting and the one do- 
ing the extracting furnished all the 
extracting equipment and received 
from 35 to 45 cents per hundred 
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pounds for extracting and putting the 
honey into cans, putting the combs 
back in the supers and delivering 
them to us. We brought the supers 
into the honey house and took them 
out again. 

In your case you might charge a 
rental on the equipment of say 5 
cents a hundred pounds. Let the man 
extract, pay him so much per hundred 
and give him honey instead of money 
at a little below current prices so that 
he can make money on the sale and 
pay for his cans 


J. D. BEALS, 


Minnesota— 


I have several outfits on the share 
basis but in each case it is about the 
same, some changes according to local 
conditions. The main points are as 
follows: 

I furnish each outfit with about a 
thousand colonies and all the neces- 
sary equipment for the bees, extract- 
ing house and machinery. The other 
fellow operates the bees and pays all 
expenses such as labor, gas, queens, 
containers for his share of the crop, 
and half the surplus honey is mine 
and all the wax. 

This is a general idea of the basis 
under which we operate. There are 
several other points worth mention- 
ing. I furnish enough colonies so the 
man has sufficient to do I do not 
want him to operate bees of his own 
or bees for anyone else. 

Our season starts November 1 
When the bees are turned over to him, 
they are all packed and with honey 
enough to carry them through until 
the main flow the succeeding year. If 
they should need feed in the spring, 
I furnish it. The following spring 








and from then on, any feed required 
is half furnished by the operator. If 
he should decide to quit, the bees 
must be packed by November 1 with 
enough feed to carry them through, 
which we figure is about 60 pounds. 
I pay all the yard rents. I con- 
sider good queens in each colony part 
of the work of the operator, so he has 
to raise or buy the queens. In the 
spring he has to make up winter loss 
uv.) to 15 per cent. I agree to market 
the honey at the best possible price. 


— 
J. J. WILDER, 


Georgia— 


As to the handling of bees on shares 
in the production of extracted honey, 
I furnish the bees, all the necessary 
equipment, such as hives and parts, 
a honey house and its equipment. I 
supply half the containers, half the 
foundation for supers, half the queens 
for requeening and increase, all the 
brood foundation and all the new sup- 
plies. 

The co-worker furnishes a_ truck 
and its maintenance, performs all the 
labor in the proper care of the bees, 
removing and packing the honey. He 
furnishes all the necessary tools such 
as hive tools, veils, smokers and simi- 
lar equipment, half the super foun- 
dation, half the honey containers and 
half the queens. He agrees to make 
one good increase out of every five 
colony spring count for the upkeep of 
the business. The honey and beeswax 
is divided equally when the crop is 
made and packed or a 50-50 share for 
the honey and wax. 


— 
R. F. REMER, 


lowa— 


The usual procedure is that the 
crop of wax and honey is divided be- 
tween the owner and the operator, 
the operator supplies all the labor, 
transportation and other expenses and 
the owner furnishes bees, equipment 
and supplies. 


—_— — 


MILLER HONEY COMPANY, 
Wocdrow Miller, California— 

I have delayed answering waiting to 
see if the changes brought about by 
the emergency would affect our 
agreements but I do not see that they 
will or should. 

We feel that agreements that do 
not work out to the benefit of both 
parties concerned are not fair agree- 
ments. We find that a 50-50 propo- 
sition over a period of years works 
out to mutual advantage. We furnish 
the bees and the Lessee operates 
them. We share the crop 50-50. We 
furnish the containers for our share 
of the crop. 
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THE LOCUST, A GOOD TREE 


FOR BEEKEEPERS 


By MRS. O. M. WIGGIN 


Locust 


bloom, a 
fills the air. 


glory, with a sweetness 


that 


N the fall of the year the twisted 

brown pods of the black or acacia 
locust hang in great numbers on the 
trees. If you should be so fortunate 
as to have access to some of these 
pods, gather them and save for the 
next spring’s planting. 

The locust blossoms early in the 
spring soon after the first dandelions 
appear and for at least three weeks it 
furnishes the bees with nectar and 
pollen. We have several black locusts 
on our small tract and they are fairly 
alive with bees while in bloom. The 
flowers have a delicate fragrance 
which is delightful to humans as well 
as to bees. 

The locust has many good qualities 
to recommend it besides furnishing 
nectar and pollen at a time when 
bee food is scarce. It is one of the 
fastest growing trees there is and 
the black locust at least is perfectly 
hardy everywhere. It is drought re- 
sistant and will thrive under almost 
any conditions. 

Some species of the locust grow to 
a height of 80 to 100 feet and their 
dainty, lacy foliage and fine spread- 


ing branches make them an _ ideal 
shade tree. Most varieties of the 


locust have long thorns on the limbs 
and for this reason the locust is a 
favorite for hedges and fencing. For 
those who object to the thorns, thorn- 
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less varieties, equally hardy, can be 
obtained. 

Any variety of this tree is said to 
be the best possible tree for holding 
the soil on hillsides and preventing 
erosion and the wood makes very 
good fence posts. 

The flowers which are greenish 
white are borne in spikes and they 
are followed by the pods which are 
from six inches in length to a foot or 
two. The seeds within the pods, en- 
veloped in pulp, are quite sweet when 
ripe and when fully matured and dry 
hard as rock. It is said the 
Indians and early settlers scraped the 
inside of the ripening pods for the 
sweet substance they contain and 
pounded the seeds into meal. Cattle 
and goats relish the pods, especially 
when green and as the tree is a 
legume, they are, of course, high in 
protein and, therefore, valuable feed. 
The foliage turns a beautiful golden 
yellow in autumn and the fallen 
leaves are also readily eaten by goats. 

If unpruned, the branches grow 
very close to the ground and for this 
reason it makes an ideal snowfence 
and windbreak to have around an api- 
ary. By planting the locust, a bee- 
keeper can kill several birds with one 
stone. He can improve and beautify 
his grounds, provide cool shade, at- 
tract birds, grow an _ impenetrable 
hedge or fence, prevent erosion of the 
soil, produce feed for cattle or goats, 
and last, but not least, provide nectar 
and pollen for his bees and furnish 
them with a snowfence and _ wind- 
break, and all this in the short space 
of five years, more or less. 


are as 





Montana. 
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EXTRA PRODUCTION 
OF BEESWAX 


By Alfred H. Pering 


OW to produce more beeswax 

than I do by the usual method 
of just saving all the scraps, burr- 
combs and cappings, was, for a time, 
somewhat of a problem. I finally 
adopted the following method, which 
is in addition to any and all those 
formerly followed. This is my con- 
tribution to the war effort. I am 


far past military age, so here is what 
I am doing: 









I procure as many’ two-pound 
packages of bees with queens as my 
finances and ability to care for them 
will allow in addition to my regular 
colonies. These packages are hived 
in extracting supers of the regular 
Modified Dadant depth. The frames 
of the lower super receive’ inch 
foundation starters, and the queen 
is confined to this super by a queen 
excluder. 


On top of the excluder I place 
another Modified Dadant depth ex- 
tracting super in which are empty 
combs, except the two frames on 
the outside. These two outside 
frames have inch starters. 

The bees are thus compelled to 
secrete wax with which to. build 
brood comb. The second — super 
furnishes the storage room for the 
incoming honey. The two empty 
frames on each side of the second 
story furnishes space for the hang- 
ing-wax-secreters and for _ build- 
ing combs in these two frames and 
wax for. sealing filled combs of 


honey in this part of the hive. 
As fast as the 
come filled with 
are filled with 
frames of sealed brood 
to a third story and 
filled with frames 
inch starters of 


be- 
they 
these 


frames 
and 
brood, 


lower 
comb, 
sealed 
are elevated 
their 
again containing 
foundation. Thus 
the bees are again compelled to 
secrete wax in order to furnish the 
queen with comb for her egg laying 
room. The emerging brood above 
and over all, replenishes the colony 
strength, and when these combs are 
brood, 


place is 


empty of they are run 
through the extractor, if need be, 
the combs are melted into wax and 
reused in the section of the hive be- 


low, that is below the queen excluder. 

The combs on the outside of 
second story are out as 
it is thought best to do so, whether 
they be near full or not. It appears 
necessary that this space be provided 
at all times for the cluster of 
that are secreting wax. They are 
then not occupying the space needed 


the 


cut fast as 


bees 


by the nurse bees and in the way 
of the comb builders in the lowest 
section of the hive. 

I find little or no attempt to rear 


queens in the top story, as only all 
sealed brood, in so far as possible, 
is elevated there. If they do, they 


are easily taken care of. The top 
story is seldom full of frames. They 
are then easily examined. No comb 
building is done up there until the 


hive gets very strong, and they do 
build up faster than I expected they 
would. 

The amount of wax produced is up 
to my expectation. I, however, have 
not tried to keep track of that. I 
am satisfied, and I get some surplus 
honey too, depending upon the copi- 
ousness of the honeyflow. 

This is also a good time to turn 
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a very low grade of honey into bees- 





wax if one happens to have any 
honey that is not salable. Feed the 
unsalable honey to a colony arranged 
as above. 

I do not know as I have devised the 
best method of producing more ‘‘wax 


—vV 


HEATHERMINT 





About forty years ago the late 
Frank N. Myer, plant explorer for 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, found a shrub in China 
which attracted his attention because 
of the large number of bees work 
ing on its blossoms. It was Vitex 
Negundo later distributed by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. On the 
grounds of the writer the plant lived 
up to Myer’s description and was 
swarming with bees as long as it re- 
mained in bloom. A description was 
published in the American Bee Jour- 
nal and thus was the interest of 
American beekeepers aroused. 

Since that time frequent mention 
has been made of Vitex as a bee plant 
and it has been widely planted by 
beemen in an effort to improve the 
bee pasture. Not since that time, 
until now, have we found another 
foreign shrub equal to it in its at- 
traction for insects, especially honey- 
bees. 

Recently the nursery trade has 
been calling attention to another 
shrub, also from North China, which 
appears to be equally valuable to the 
bees. This time it is heathermint, 
(Elsholtzia stauntonia) and in order 
to keep in touch with all new sources 
of bee pasture it has been added to 
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with which to whip the Japs,’’ or not, 
but I am satisfied with it. If anyone 
has a better method, I would like to 
know about it, real soon, too. 


Florida 
tne American Bee Journal noney 


test garden. 

We have not had it long enough to 
become fully familiar with all its pos 
sibilities but as soon as the first 
blossoms opened it became apparent 
that there is another shrub which will 
be of interest to the beemen. 

It comes into bloom in late summe) 
and blooms abundantly through Sep 
tember and October until frost ends 
its flowering. The flowers are in long 
spikes at the end of the branches, of 
a lavender or lilac color. The bees 
fairly crowd each other on the flowe1 
clusters in their anxiety to make the 
most of the abundant forage. 

The shrub is reported to be well 
adapted to a variety of soils and can 


thus be expected to succeed over a 
wide area. The flowering is very 
profuse and offers a generous retur? 
to the gardener who wants a late 
season ornamental. The free flowe1 
ing of the lilac in spring can be dupli 
cated in late autumn with this 
heathermint. 

Not since the introduction of the 
Vitex have we found anything in the 
way of ornamental shrubs’ which 
seems so promising for bee pasture 
If only the beemen could find som 
means of getting it planted by 
thousands instead of single specimens, 
it should do much to provide store 
at the season’s end. We are hopeful 
that further observation will justify 
this first impression of a newcome} 
to our test garden. Vitex has neve) 
failed to attract the bees in good 
seasons and poor ones and we hops 
that heathermint will prove as «di 
pendable. 

Frank C. Pellett. 
= 2 


FEED FOR PACKAGE 
BEES 


By Morley Pettit 


HE Express Company instructs its 
gents when bad order report has to 
be made out on account of quantities 
of dead bees in a shipment at desti 
nation, to carefully examine the feed 


can to see hether it is empty 01 
clogged. The inference is that if the 
feed can is not supplying feed freely 


at time of arrival death must have 


been caused by starvation. 

With this in mind I tried a little 
experiment. Last Friday we brought 
n a standard three pound package 
with about five pounds of bees in it. 
We wet them quite freely to cool 
them on the start and put them in a 
cool airy place under the house. I 
used to wonder why old-fashioned 
southern houses were set up on stilts 
but I know now, its to provide a nice 
cool place to keep package bees. 

Anyway these bees were placed 
under the house with no feed except 
what they brought with them from 
the hive. All day Saturday they 
cooled themselves by fanning but re- 
mained quiet. Sunday I noticed a 
small handful of dead and fearing 
they might starve sprinkled on the 
screen about one pound of 50-50 
sugar syrup which they took up al- 
most instantly. Monday they were 
just the same with no more dead 01 
excitement. 

Now shipping Friday night our bees 
would be distributed in Ohio Sunday, 
in southern Ontario and many othe 
points Monday and at just about ou 
farthest destinations Tuesday. So on 
Tuesday I considered the experiment 
had gone far enough. They were all 
alive and well except that first small 
handful which might have been a few 
old bees or “teachers” as some ad 
vertisers call them. The queen breede 
took them out to help make up nuclei. 

And the moral to that, if there is 
any, seems to be that a combless pack 
age of any size that starts its trip 
with honeysacks fairly well filled and 
with a two pound can of feed is not 
going to starve on a four or five days’ 
trip even if the can happens to be 
empty on arrival. 

Punching the holes in the feed can 
is about the most particular part of a 
particular job. If a pin will drop into 
the hole up to the head, the chances 
are the can will be empty on arrival 
because it fed too freely, but even 
so, unless the hole is entirely too big 
or the cover block is accidentally 
nailed fast to the can and the vacuum 
spoiled the bees are going to store 
the feed in their own storage system 
and have plenty for the trip. 

The trouble is to convince the 
Claims Department of the Express Co. 
that we have a right to take away 
this one of their alibis. jut we 
have to be fair that there is a whole 
lot we don’t know about why bees 
die on a trip. And for this reason I 
think every shipper even though worn 
down by the heavy rush, and every 
buyer though his rush is just getting 
into its stride, should put all our 
best thoughts to solving the knotty 
problems that make every branch of 
beekeeping more fun than anything 


else we could turn to. 


Tipton, Georgia. 
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HONEY PLANTS 
OF OREGON 


Every western beekeeper should 
send at once for a copy of the new 
bulletin, entitled “Nectar and Pollen 
Plants of Oregon” by H. A. Scullen 
and G. H. Vansell. It is published by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Corvallis, Oregon. 

It is a booklet of 62 pages with 
maps showing areas in which the 
principal honey sources are important 
together with a very complete list of 
the honey plants of the state. 

An interesting feature is a list of 
the plants with the average  con- 
centration of sugar in the nectar. One 
is a bit surprised to learn that the 
average concentration of sugar in the 
nectar of yellow cleome is only eleven 
per cent while that of filaree is sixty- 
five per cent. This variation in sugar 
content readily explains why the bees 
sometimes desert one plant which is 
blooming freely in search of some- 
thing else in flower at the same time. 

This new bulletin is quite original 
in its content and arrangement and 
offers much valuable information re- 
garding bee pasture in the West. 


—_ 


TRIPPING ALFALFA 


To thoroughly pollinate an alfalfa 
field, I do not consider four colonies 
to the acre too many, but a necessity. 
Neither do I think it is too many 
for the beekeeper to get honey 
from successfully. Anyone with two 
hundred acre; of alfalfa, therefore, 
should have at least four hundred 
colonies within a quarter of a mile 
to one-half mile away. 

I would like to refer you to M. C. 
West, formerly with the Kansas State 
College, now operating a large apiary 
in California, who demonstrated that 
alfalfa will not seed properly unless 
the blossoms are tripped. He tripped 


them with a toothpick or pin in 
demonstration. 
My understanding is that only 


domestic honeybees can do this work 
successfully. Flying dust is too light 
and sweat bees, bumblebees and wild 
colonies too scarce. It was only after 
an alfalfa seed shortage in Kansas 
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that this 
carried on. 

If the blossoms must be tripped to 
seed and then visited every two 
hours or so for the first two days to 
get strong seed, then without the 
large colonies of bees, it is a case of 
no trip, no seed, no honey. The 
more the blossoms are tripped, the 
more the seed, etc. So until one 
can say he has more nectar carriers 
than buds, how can there possibly be 
an over-population? 

Silver Sheen Apiary, 
Kansas. 


experimental work was 


—- 


SISTER, HOW 
YOU DO GROW! 


The honeybee larvae the first day 
weighs .1 milligram; the second day 
.65 milligrams, an increase of 5.5 per 
cent; the third day the weight is 
4.69, an increase of 62.1 over the 
second day; the third day 24.64 milli- 
grams, an increase of 4.26 over the 
second day; the fourth day the weight 
is 94.69 milligrams, an increase of 
28.4 per cent over the fourth day; the 
fifth day the weight is 157.64 milli- 
grams, an per cent 
over the fourth day, and the total five 
day increase in weight is 1576.42 per 
cent. This means individual honey- 
bee larva has to receive 1,300 visits 
for food each and every day. 

Prof. B. Elwood Montgomery, 
Purdue University. 


increase of 62 


a pee 


TEMPORARY HIVE 
FOR A SWARM 


In hiving swarms I follow a practice 
of using a temporary hive with five 
or six combs in which to put the 
swarms which have been caught. They 
are hived outside the immediate 
neighborhood of my main bee yard. 
This equipment is light. I keep a 
number of them ready. Often I leave 
a new swarm in them for a week or 
two moving them home when con- 
venient, transferring them to regular 
hives when I get around to it. 

This arrangement was occasioned 


in a painful manner. I had a swarm 
to catch from the outer tip of a limb 
about twenty-four feet from the 
ground. I placed the half of a thirty- 
six foot extension ladder in the best 
position possible; tied a bushel basket 
onto the end of a six foot pole; 
climbed the ladder to the top; hooked 
my leg through the rungs so I could 
use both hands to dislodge the swarm 
into the basket. Just as the bees fell, 
the ladder slipped off the limb and I 
landed astride a barbed wire fence 
which, in the excitement of preparing 
to get the bees, I had overlooked. I 
couldn’t get untangled from the 
ladder, the wire fence or the bees 
for some time, but when I did I 
solemnly concluded there must be a 
better way. 

Now I use a bushel basket with an 
extension pole made of half inch gas 
pipe in sections that can be length- 
ened to suit. Setting my temporary 
hive at the most convenient distance 
from where I have to stand to punch 
the bees off the limb into the basket, 
I lower the load and spill it in the 
hive without moving from the spot 
where I stand. I leave the temporary 
hive until dark as a rule when I locate 
it as near the permanent hive location 
as possible. The pole and basket idea 
beats the ladder system a thousand 
times in labor, ease and in danger. 

I am not one to saw off a limb to 
get a swarm nor do I lay a sheet in 
front of a hive on which to dump the 
bees. I put them in the hive in which 
they are going to stay. If the bees 
leave, I go get them again and drag 
them back until finally I know that 
the old lady is with them for sure. 

E. R. Taylor, 
Iowa. 
— — 
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You are to be commended on the 
editorial on Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 275 in January. If we did not 
stick up for our rights, soon we 
would not have any. That is the 
American way of life which Wash- 
ington talks so much about, and does 
so much to prevent. The price ceil- 
ing is all right, but there is no use in 
strangling production with a multi- 
tude of regulations and restrictions. 

Charles Cavett. 
Nebraska. 
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NEW BEEKEEPERS 


New beekeepers will not flare up in 
number now as they did in the period 
between 1917 to 1922. A few will 
start with bees and give the state 
inspector a pain in the neck. Of 
course, we welcome the fellow who 
wishes to become a student of the in- 
dustry. There is room for more. 
Don’t crowd is a fair warning. Lo- 
cations that produce 25 to 50 per 
cent more honey over another one 
year may reverse you in a succeeding 
season, believe it or not. Newcomers 
should inquire where the other fellow 
has bees before locating his own. 
Most old timers are willing to help 
the new fellows so that they can get 
honey without stepping on the other 
fellow’s toes. 

A. G. Pastian, 
South Dakota. 


_— 


HELP IN BEEKEEPING 


Lack of help is a serious problem 
on the farm and in all agricultural 
pursuits, and securing expert bee help 
seems to be generally out of the 
question, because of the demands of 
the army and navy, the high wages 
paid for war work, the refusal or un- 
willingness to work after hours, and 
the necessity of conserving tires and 
gas. 

Many who might have the time or 
inclination to help with bees are so 
utterly ignorant that they will be of 
little or no value in apiary work. 
This makes it necessary that every 
beekeeper plan to take all the short 
cuts possible in management, elimi- 
nate all unnecessary activities and 
produce all it is possible with his re- 
duced labor facilities. 

(By L. R. Stewart, in Indiana News 
Letter.) 
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MARKETING 


Success in marketing honey de- 
pends upon repeat sales and not on 
fabulous statements. 

Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, 
Director, 
American Honey Institute. 


—— 


REMEMBER THIS 


We get honey and beeswax in a 
short space of time. If we do not 
have the materials with which to get 
them, the crops are lost. 

George P. Schatz, 
Iowa State Beekeepers’ 
Association. 
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TASTING HONEY 


In his column “New York Day By 
Day,”’ Charles B. Driscoll some time 
back has some interesting comments 
about tasting honey. He says: 

“After the fifth taste of different 
kinds of honey in rapid succession, 
my taste began to cloy. When we 
get to pure sage honey, the stuff 
tasted like salt with the savor re 
moved. But my host, R. B. Willson, 
went on tasting, describing the del 
cate shades of flavor, ana discussing 
the blends that produce the most 
interesting flavor without tiring the 
consumer. 

“Mr. Willson, a studious looking 
gentleman of less than middle age, 
samples more than 2,000,000 pounds 
of honey every year. He goes about 
in a roomful of samples, in Rocke 
feller Center with small wooden 
spatulas, taking a taste here, another 
there, pausing to make notes and 
suggestions for blending. 

“The honey that is put out unde 
brands for popular consumption at 
the table usually is blended from 
several sources. A favorite with him 
is a mixture of white clover, orange 
and sage, a distinctive but delicate 
flavor when the blend is_ properly 
mixed.”’ 

Obviously, to those who know, thi 
is an item about R. B. Willson of th 
John G. Paton Company, New York, 
our good friend, and one of the 
largest of the honey distributors. 

[Clippings sent in by E. Oertel, 
from Baton Rouge State Times. ] 


—V 


SWIFT MOVEMENT 


I sold all my orange honey like hot 
cakes just as it came from the hives 
I have had to return checks and 
money orders for some time which 


were received from old mail orde1 
customers as far west as St. Louis and 
as far east as Boston. 
Alfred Pering, 
Florida 
— 


SPRING MANAGEMENT 


After a long confinement in winter, 
the first warm day in spring is a good 
Select a day of 
about 60 degrees. Do not keep the 


time to inspect bees 


hive open too long to avoid chilling 
the brood. This inspection is to see 
that the bees have enough stores fo 
the spring brood rearing 


If any colony is short of stores, | 
feed sugar syrup, one part sugar to 
one part water. Feed whatever they 


will need Use a 10 pound syrup 
pail with the lid punched with small 
holes inserted upside down over the 
open escape hole in the inner cover. 
To prevent robbing at feeding time, 


I take particular care not to spill 
syrup on or around the hive being fed. 
If robbing starts, contract the en- 
trance, and, if possible, switch lo- 
cations between the colony being 
robbed and those doing the robbing. 
This is only necessary in severe cases. 
The hive can later be returned to the 
original location. 
W. H Scholz, 
Nebraska 


— 


EXCRETION VS. 
SECRETION 


On page 21 in the January issue, 
you used the word “excretion.” 
Honeydew is not an excretion. It is 
almost always a secretion. There is 
a vast difference between a secretion 
and an excretion. Milk is a secretion, 
urine an excretion. I much prefer 
milk. 

It should be known that honeydew 
is a secretion. I have seen the aphids 
throw this out from little tubes above 
the anus and one on either side. Ants 
will stroke the aphids and cause them 
to expel it. 

Allen Latham, 
Connecticut. 


om WY om 


TROUBLE 


When your eyes are sealed in death 
and you leave your wife and children 
with your bees, remember you are by 
no means leaving them a life in- 

irance. You may be leaving them 

ouble. 
Herbert J. Link, President, 
Indiana Association. 


— oe 


HOW TO FEED BEES 


(Continued from page 151) 


e amount of feeding in the spring 
reduced to a small figure. 
Remember, however, in your feed 
ng program that bees are more apt to 
starve to death in the period of 
heaviest brood rearing just before the 
start of the clover flow, when the 
colonies are boiling over with bees 
with an immense amount of brood to 
feed. Lack of early feeding is not 
half so apt to be dangerous in loss 
of colonies as failure to feed just be- 
fore the flow. It is the period to 
watch most closely. In a season like 
this when colonies are short of stores 
because of conditions beyond our con 
trol, often colonies will have feed on 
ibove the supers when the main flow 
tarts 


Illinois. 
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Sidney J. Steele, vice chairman, board of : . ’ Eugene J. O’Connor, general line can sales. 
directors. Wendell H. Funderburg, packer’s can s: 


ates under numerous government re- 
strictions controlling sales and prices. 
Employees now serving in the armed 
forces represent approximately 12 per 
cent of the peace time total. Twelve 
hundred eighty-two in the army, two 
hundred forty-six in the navy, three 
hundred fifty in the air corps and 
forty-three in the Marines, a total of 
1,92. 

And yet these plants are geared 
for war, making machine tools, jigs 
and fixtures; parts for gas masks, 
metal liners for cartridge cases, parts 
for tanks, parts for machine guns, 
shafts for submarines, land mines, 
smoke pots, planetary transmission 
for ships, cans for depth charges, 
gun mounts and »parts, ailerons, 
rudders, elevators, stabilizers, motor 
sleeves and drill jigs for airplanes, 

belleranks for airplane _ carriers, 
Jacob F. Egenolf, can manufacture. ‘ : 
Pearson, equipment development and C&rtridge belt links, grenades, shell 
manufacture base plates, hydraulic steering gears, 
range finders. 


CONTINENTAL CAN And, of course, cans! Cans for 
food for the people of the United 
Nations; cans for food for the armed 


These are the men who direct the ; 
forces, 


making and distribution of honey cans 
at Continental. This they still do in 
spite of war and war demanded goods 
in vast volumes. Geared to mass pro- 
duction, American industry has bee 


able to keep all of us going and T SWEET TIME AT 
make this country an arsenal of CHURCH 


democracy. 


a ee 


The Continental Can Company 

issues its annual report. Since bee- We have an Associated Press re- 
keepers are large users of tin cans, lease from Ellsworth, Illinois, which 
it may be interesting to know how _ tells about the old town church where 
companies that have been furnishing painters found three tubs full of 
them their honey cans are now work- honey between the walls. Members 
ing for the wa of the congregation secured the honey 
As an illustration, Continental re- and paid for paint with the proceeds 

ports that over nineteen hundred of the sale. 
Sherlock MMLGGa Vise aseetaaal, of their employees are in the (Clipping sent by Alfred H. Pering 
Continental Can armed forees and the company oper- Florida. 
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| & 2—SNOW IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Don’t get scared! This is not the 
year 1943, but in January, 1940. 
These pictures were sent by N. C. 
Jensen, of Macon, and show that once 
in a while they get real old-fashioned 
northern snows in the South. Of 
course, up here, we fail to take 
pictures of it because it is more or 
less an everyday occurrence, but down 
South it is such an exciting event that 
they get out the old camera and do a 
good job, according to these pictures. 
One shows Jensen’s honey stand, 
something every beekeeper will profit 
from if they duplicate it in their own 
yards. 

— - 


3—WATER FOR BEES 


Here is a_ picture of my bee 
waterer. The covering for this 
waterer is insulation cork broken up 
by a hammer. Formerly I used cork 
chips in which grapes come packed, 
but grapes are not packed that way 
any more. 

This waterer should be started 
early in the season before the bees get 
the habit of watering at some place 
where they are not wanted. Some- 
times in ieal early spring, the wate) 
freezes at night and should be thawed 
by pouring boiling water into it, since 
often on the day after the freeze it 
is warm enough for the bees to seek 
water before the waterer is thawed 
out by the sun. 

J. A. Reed, 
Missouri. 
—_— 


4—SMOKE THE HOLE 


When taking off the hive cover 
where the beekeeper uses inner covers 
like this, the open hole is a good start 
for smoking. Smoke through the hole 
and pry up the edges and smoke 
under them and finally take the inner 
cover off. The colony then is well 
disposed. One can also break the 
super from the hive without removing 
the inner cover. Smoke between the 
super and the hive to make the ex- 
amination and return the super. It 
saves labor. The need for supers and 
the condition of the brood nest may 
both be seen satisfactorily. 
ee ee 


5—THIS KITTY RUSHES 
IN---AND SO ON! 


In perfect harmony with the old 
saying that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” this cat doesn’t 
sense the anguish that her nose will 
soon feel as a result of her curiosity. 
The picture is from J. B. Lilley of 
Toronto, Canada. 
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alien => _--- 


Rio de Janeiro. Municipal Theatre and Avenida Rio Branco. (Pictures by Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.) 





Young coffee trees in bloom, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Practical school of agriculture, Piraciba, Sao Paula. 
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Apiary for instruction in beekeeping. 








BRAZIL, ITS BEE 
AND WAX INDUSTRY 


By H. A. Cardinell, 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


URING the World War of 1914- 

1918 the United States was 
worried about sugar and wheat and 
meat, but because we were the main 
market for the latex of some three 
million marked rubber trees in Brazil, 
we had no rubber shortage. Since 
then, strange things have happened 
in the name of Big Business, and 
while few were looking, England boot- 
legged rubber seed from the home 
of the best rubber plant in the world, 
the Amazon River Basin, and started 
the industry in the Orient. The Dutch 
and American interests followed and 
as a result England and the United 
States are now struggling to refind 
enough latex in this hemisphere to 
keep us from losing this war. His- 
torians may record that had we kept 
the Brazil rubber industry function- 
ing Japan might never have struck 
at our vital product, rubber. 

Most North Americans know Brazil 
for its beautiful cities and harbors 
and for its important part in pro- 
ducing most of our coffee. However, 
few realize the many other products, 
such as carnauba wax, a similar wax 
from the uricuri palm and the oil 
from its seed, its new industry, bees- 
wax, and dozens of medicinal or in- 
secticidal plants for which we are 
now combing the tropics if we are to 
win this war. 

With a shortage of waxes to make 
recording discs for entertainment and 
propaganda, we are trying to un- 
scramble this egg by melting down 
old phonograph discs. So the public 
is hearing much about carnauba wax. 
The northeast of Brazil is thought to 
b the only region in the world pro- 
ducing this palm and this wax is 
sixth of Brazil’s principal exports. It 
is estimated that twelve to fourteen 
thousand tons of carnauba wax were 
exported last year, most of it bought 
by the United States. 

In the early days the carnauba 
palm was called the “tree of life” 
because it produced so many useful 
products. All of Brazil was then 
lighted from this wax. 


Only Dry Climate Produces Thick 
Wax 

Many palm trees secrete the wax 
in their leaves but most of them, like 
the coconut palm, have the wax in the 
texture of the leaves or in a very thin 
external layer. Certain palms grow- 
ing in the dry torrid zone of such 
Brazilian states as Ceara, Rio Grande 


(Please turn to page 164) 
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Modern apartment house, one of the many modernistic buildings in Rio de Janeiro. 
(Photo by William B. Larsen, loaned by Pan American Union.) 
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MAKE EVERY MEAL A GUEST MEAL 


WITH HONEY RECIPES 


This is the title of the dainty, lacy, 
little recipe folder offered for sale 
by the American Honey Institute. It 
is made especially to fit the top of 
a five pound honey pail and contains 
a variety of recipes each calling for 
honey. Some of the recipes are given 
on this page. The booklets sell for 
sixty cents a hundred. 


— 


Honey Pumpkin Pie 


1 cup steamed pumpkin 
» cup honey 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon nutmeg 
2 small eggs, slightly beaten 
% cup milk 
% cup cream 
Juice and grated rind of ™% lemon 
Combine ingredients in order given. 
Bake in single crust in hot oven 
(425°F.) for 15 minutes. Reduce heat 
to 275°F. and bake until a _ knife 
inserted in center of filling comes out 


clean (about 40 minutes). 


1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


= 


Honey Butter 

(For the Lunch Box Sandwiches) 

“Luscious and Nutritious” 

Blend % cup butter with ‘2 

honey. Beat thoroughly. Store in 

refrigerator. (If a thinner butter 

is desired, use % to 1 cup honey to 
% cup butter.) 


cup 
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Chocolate Chip Cookies 


butter 
cup honey 
small egg 

cup sifted flour 


1 cup 

1 

l 

1 

1 teaspoon baking 
1 

1 

1 

1 


powder 

4 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon vanilla 

2 cup semi-sweet 


2 chocolate 
meats, 


chopped 


chips 
4 cup nut 


Cream butter and honey until light 
and fluffy. Add egg and beat well. 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt 
twice. Add flour mixture to butter 
mixture; then add vanilla and blend 
all well. Fold in chocolate chips and 
nuts. Chill and drop by teaspoonfuls 
on greased cooky sheet. Bake at 
375°F. for 12 minutes. 


— 


Eggless Honey Cookies 


honey 
butter or 


» cup 
2» cup 
cups flour 

» teaspoon cinnamon 
» teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon soda 


other shortening 


1 
1 
” 
1 
1 
1 


Heat honey and butter carefully 
for but a minute. When cool add dry 
ingredients that have been sifted to- 
gether several times. Roll out to % 
inch thickness and cut in desired 
shapes. Bake on greased cooky sheet 
for 12 to 15 minutes in 


oven (350°F.). 


moderate 


Honey Rolls 
milk 


1 cup 

1%, cup fat 

1/3 cup honey 
114 teaspoon salt 
4 

1 


cups flour 
egg 
1 cake compressed yeast 
oftened in 4 cup lukewarm water 
Seald milk, add fat and honey, cool 

to lukewarm. Add yeast, salt and 2 
cups of flour. Then add beaten egg 
and remainder of flour to form a soft 
dough. Knead lightly till smooth. Let 
rise twice, then form into rolls. Let 
rise till light. Bake at 400° about 
20 minutes. Note: these rolls are 
good either hot or cold. 


= — 


Baked Ham 


Bake according to the instructions 
that come with the ham. 40 minutes 
before done remove the skin and dot 
the surface with cloves or place cloves 
in shape of the letter “V’”. Prepare 
a glaze of 1 cup of honey and 1 glass 
of currant jelly. Heat the jelly in 
the top of a double boiler, add honey 
and mix well. Add to this 1% cups 
of bread crumbs. Spread this mixture 
over the entire ham and return to the 
oven for about 40 minutes. 


oe 


Honey Horseradish Sauce for Ham 


14 cup honey 

1, cup mayonnaise 

1, cup whipping cream 
3 tablespoons horseradish 
1 teaspoon mustard 

1, teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vinegar 


Add honey to mayonnaise. Fold in 
the whipped cream. Add horseradish 
and the mustard and salt which have 
been moistened with the vinegar. 
Store in refrigerator until ready to 
use. 


While there is nothing more tempt- 
baked 
for Easter Sunday dinner, unless you 
“salted” before 


rationing began, you will be out of 


ing than a _ beautifully ham 


one down the meat 


luck this year. However, since ham 
and Easter are traditional, why not 
compromise and serve Mediterranean 
Ham as given in the February issue. 
It is another one of those good recipes 
given by the Kellogg Company and 
two slices of smoked ham, 


ealls for 


honey, pineapple, raisins, cloves, 


bread cubes and a half cup of bran. 
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=> AMERICAN HONEY 
INSTITUTE 








HONEY AND WAX! Our country 
needs you! 


—< 


The Annual Directory of the 
American Honey Institute was mailed 
to members who contributed to the 
Institute’s support during 1942. Every 
person and firm who makes a con- 
tribution is mailed an official receipt 
from the Institute office. If you do 
not receive a receipt within a few 
days, let us know because receipts 
are mailed the day the contribution 
is received. 


— -n 


National magazines carried the an- 
nouncement on ‘Honey for Break- 
fast’? Week in their March issues. 
Letters are being received daily at 
the office in regard to this. All letters 
are of the same tone so we shall quote 
but one: 

“We notice from an article in 
the Food Field Reporter that you 
are again sponsoring a ‘Honey 
for Breakfast’ Week beginning 
Easter Sunday, April 25. 

The above should be productive 
of good results but in this section 
there is an extreme shortage of 
honey; so, if you can put us in 
touch with suppliers who have 
honey for sale, we would be 
pleased to have you do so.” 

“Honey for Breakfast” Week is be- 
ing advertised because the Institute 
wants to hold the two weeks that it 
has established. A food editor has 
written us that with her it is ‘Honey 
for Breakfast” daily, as long as the 
honey supply lasts. 


= a 


Copies of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” were sent to Egypt upon 
request. We understand that potatoes 
are being sold at fifty cents per pound 
and carrots at two cents each in this 
country. 


SS 
It is amazing the number of letters 


we receive with request for a recipe 
book and no name signed. 


—. oe 
Recent visitors at the Institute 


were: 
Mr. Ben Knutson of Colorado. 


Mrs. Henry J. Belk, daughter of 
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Mr. Leslie M. Lewis, Havana Florida. 
Mr. H. T. Christiansen (Honey 
producer) Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


= 


The March issue of “What’s New 
in Home Economics” has a tempting 
picture with recipe for Honey Cake 
with a fluffy icing. This same issue 
has considerable space given to avail- 
ability, buying “What's 
new in packaging, and proper storage 
of honey. 


suggestions, 


V 


Crisco, in its national advertising 
for March, features a Honey-Nut 
Cake 


-V 


Welch’s Grape Juice Custard, 
featured in national advertising, calls 
for honey in the recipe 

The following recipe produces a 
refreshing product, which is a great 
favorite in all sections of the country. 
It goes under various names such 
as Honey Egg Nog Bisque, Honey De- 
light, Honey Torte. Line a torte pan 
with crushed vanilla wafers, graham 
crackers, or chopped nut meats. Fill 
with the following filling and cover 
top with crushed wafers. 


Filling 
1 package lemon flavored gelatin 
4 cup boiling water 
1% cup honey 
tab se mapes ns lemon juice 
la can of evaporated milk that 
_~ been chilled and whipped 


2 
l 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Add lemon juice and honey. Fold 
in whipped milk. Fill torte pan that 
has been prepared as suggested above. 
Place in refrigerator for several hours 
or over night. 


— — 


A new leaflet on the Lunch Box— 
War Worker’s and School Child’s 
should be ready by the time you read 
this announcement. The cover of 
this leaflet will carry a picture of 
each lunch box and the _ words, 
“Fortified With Honey” will be given 
prominence. It will contain Lunch 
Box hints and recipes incorporating 
honey. A sample leaflet with prices 
will be mailed to members. 


a ae se 


Bees and Queens : 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


3 
Wicht Apiaries % 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. % 


EX ox ox oe ox oe! Soak ox one oe. Seek oe. Soe 


WANTE Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 
and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


Standard Rebbit & Pet Journal 


Box 251 $3 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year S0c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 


Are You 
ee 


Up? 


. with the latest developments in your 
field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
be interested in at least one of these 
magazines...and you have the assurance 
that the articles are written by people 
who know. Send in your subscriptions 
today! 

Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, per yr. $1.00 
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Beekeepers Item 1.00 
American Bee Journal 1.00 
Farming 
The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
American Farm Youth -75 
Fletcher’s Farming .50 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News 1.00 
Goat World 2.00 
Livestock 
The Cattleman 1.00 
American Cattle Producers 1.00 
Florida Cattleman 1.00 
National Live Stock Producer 50 
Texas Live Stock Journal 1.00 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) 1.00 
Eastern Breeders, 2.00 (8 months 1.00) 
American Hamp. (hog) Herdsman 1.00 
Sheep (and Karaku!) Breeder 1.00 
The Sheepman . 1.00 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, 
squab-fancy 1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only 1.50 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry 
Paper 1.00 
Pacific Poultryman -50 
Florida Poultryman .50 
New Hampshire Breeder, 
quarterly, 3 yrs. 1.00 
Bantam Magazine 1.00 


Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies 
exclusively) 1 
American Rabbit Journal 1 
Other Specialties 
Organic Farming 2.00 (6 months 1.00) 
Dairy Farmers Digest 1.00 
Eastern Feit Grever . 1.00 
The Boybean Digest 1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar bee. 
only) - 2.00 
American Fur Breeder (mink, etc) 1 
Small Commercial Animals & 
Fowls ¢ 
All magazines are monthly unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledged. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. BJ. 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
Se 


Remember, you saw it 
in The Bee Journal 
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Italian Bees & Queens 


After 
shippers I 


with 
picked the 
quality bees 


nine year’s experience 


large have 


methods of putting out 


and queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices 
Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
1-24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 
25-99 .85 2.80 3.60 
100 to 499 .80 2.65 3.40 


KERMIT ANDERSON 


OPP, ALABAMA 
“ J 
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Why not book your order now for 
HOMAN’S 


. 3. Banded Italian Bees & Queens 

1-24 25-49 50-499 
with queen $2.85 $2.60 $2.50 
with queen - 3.60 3.50 
Queens 4 80 -75 


; HOMAN BROTH ERS 
SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 
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Sealine Bee Journal 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are interested in bee 
activities “‘North of the Border,” send us 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 

Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA. ONTARIO 


Package Bees with Queen 
THREE BANDED ITALIAN 


2-lb. bees with queen $2.75 
3-lb. bees with queen 3.45 
4-lb bees with queen 4.15 
56-lb. bees with queen 4.75 


Address 


THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. «Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


MITT ” 


7 
Italian Bees and Queens 
Queens from government, bred for 
resistance, with health certificate, and 
live delivery guaranteed. 


Combless 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
1 to 24, each $2.70 $3.50 
25 to 49, each 2.55 3.35 
50 or more 2.45 3.25 


Oscar Arnouville 
HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 
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BRAZIL, ITS BEE 
AND WAX INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 160) 


do Norte, Baia, Pernambuco, and 
others in the Northeast, produce a 
very thick external layer of wax. This 
is the plant’s desert defense for the 
function of the wax to the plant is to 
diminish the evaporation of water 
from its leaves. These same species 
of palms when found growing along 
th wet coastal areas where rain is 
abundant, have the wax inside the 
the tissue of the fronds and when 
they do experience a semi-dry season 
and form a thin external crust of 
wax, it is too insufficient for in- 
dustrial exploitation. 

The nut from the uricuri palm is 
made ready for man’s use by the 
desert cattle roaming the “coatingas” 
in the dry months of the year. The 
cattle eat the soft shell but expel the 
hard inner stone which encloses the 
oil-bearing “almond.” The native 
workers gather these pits and extract 
the oil-bearing kernels which are 
shipped abroad and to local soap 
factories. A good tree will produce 
about 6,000 nuts per year. At present 
the wax appears to be bringing about 
a thousand dollars a ton. 

Beekeeping in Brazil 

In a land that 
trade by growing sugar 
people seldom bother to 
bee tree. 


started its slave 
abundantly, 
cut down a 
However, as the Germans, 


Italians and later the Japanese 
formed large colonies in the cool 
southern states of Brazil they intro- 





duced bees. As a result the United 
States is buying annually from Brazil 
more than 1,000 tons of beeswax. It 
is often said that in the tropics the 
birds have no song and the flowers 
no odor but apparently Brazil’s bees 
can see flowers and detect nectar, 
whether man can or not. 
Beekeeping is ranked as one of 
Brazil’s most lucrative agricultural 
industries. Its climate and abundant 
rainfall, 60 to 90 inches a year, pro- 
duces a year ’round abundance of bee 
pasture that would make American 
beekeepers think it was bee-heaven. 
Brazil’s organized bee industry pro- 
duces about 7,000 tons of honey in 


mainly three states, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catarina and Parana. 
About 1,000 to 1,500 tons of bees- 


wax are produced annually and the 
United States buys one and one-half 
million pounds yearly. 

When the author used to 
the Amazon River Basin, 
dreamed that the great nations of the 
world would move so many of its 
vital products to the Orient and regret 
its folly in so short a time. There 
will be many more wars. When the 
next peace period comes will North 
Americans fall into the same trap or 
will our leaders help Latin American 
countries perfect the culture of these 
vital products so handy in our own 
hemisphere? Certainly our Latin 
neighbor needs the buying power if 
we will only develop our future needs 
with them. Time will show how well 
we can remember these hard learned 
lessons. 

Brazil 
country 


travel 
it was never 


welcomes us as no other 


ever has. 


— 





Meetings & Events 





Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Beekeepers’ 
Association 
The Cuyahoga County 
met in Carnegie Hall, 
hear Dr. Dunham speak on war 
problems. We came near working 
the arms off Dr. Dunham in asking 
him to demonstrate with actual equip- 
ment his method of installing bees, his 
modified two-queen system, swarm 
control manipulations, ete. He 
agreed to come back in July for the 
summer Roundup. Conductor Arthur 
Rodzinski, just another beekeeper 
back home on his Connecticut farm, 
very intrested and attentive 
pupil of Dr. Dunham. Maestro teaches 
maestro. 
A surprise 
Medina, our 


beekeepers 
Cleveland to 


Was a 


from 
Root, 


visitor drove up 
good friend, E. R. 


notwithstanding a snowstorm and all 
his eighty years. He really believes 
in honey and so will anyone hearing 
him in his dynamic compelling way 
while on his favorite subject. 

Ed. Johnson, Secretary. 


= 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) Association, 

April 4 
The next regular monthly meeting 
of the New Rochelle Beekeepers 
Association will be held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey, 18 
Burling Lane, New Rochelle, home of 
our secretary-treasurer, on Sunday, 


April 4, at 2:30 P. M. 

All members and their friends are 
asked to make a special effort to at- 
tend this meeting as we expect to 
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have a most interesting afternoon. 


Expert speakers’ will address the 
group and special movies will be the 
added attraction. A social hour and 
refreshments will follow. 

S. Barnes, Publicity. 


— 


Cook Du Page County (ill.) Bee- 


keepers Association 


The Cook Du Page Association held 
their twenty-first meeting and ban- 
quet February 13 at Mrs. Marquardt’s 
restaurant. There was an attendance 
of ninety, who all enjoyed a turkey 
dinner with all the trimmings. Our 
hostess, Mrs. Klebes, made the Valen- 
tine favors. 

Chief inspector Killion with five of 
his deputies talked about conditions 
of bees. Mr. Gill and Mr. Killion 
spoke on the war time conference in 
Chicago. There was a general dis- 
cussion on the ceiling price of honey. 
An hour was spent looking at colored 
motion pictures of bees and flowers 
taken by Mr. Stanius. Our magician, 
Dr. Hayes, held the audience spell 
bound. If he can only produce honey 
like he does card tricks! Seven new 
members were signed up. 

New officers elected were: Ells- 
worth A. Meineke, president, Arlington 
Heights; L. P. Baker, vice-president, 
Glencoe; A. J. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer, Palos Park; Directors: A. 
G. Gill, Evanston; Ralph O. Klebes, 
St. Charles; and Wm. Howard, Worth. 
Acting as hostess were Mrs. Klebes, 
St. Charles, and Mrs. A. J. Smith, 
Palos Park. 

A. J. Smith, Secretary. 


= 


Seneca County (Ohio) 

The Seneca County Beekeepers 
held their February meeting in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Buch- 
man, with seventeen members present. 
The following officers were elected: 
President John F. Buchman; vice- 
president, Earl Buton;  secretary- 
treasurer, Richard Zirger. 


(Please turn to page 167) 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR 
FUTURE SALES 
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Fast Servi d Result 

At Picayune, bees and queens are raised under natural conditions. 
Prolific, gentle, honey producing stock, managed under a moderate 
honeyflow, starting about March first and continuing through the breed- 
ing season. 

Our breeding stock has been chosen for prolificness, high production, 
gentleness, and appearance. Four, express and mail trains daily; 4 per 
cent extra queens with each package shipment. 

Quantity 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. Queens 
1-24 $2.95 $3.85 $4.75 $5.60 $ .95 
24 up 2.80 3.65 4.50 5.30 .90 
15% booking deposit required 
o . 7 - ° 
Daniels Apiaries : Picayune, Miss. 
We 
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American Bee Journal Classified Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 
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ITALIANS Daughters of stock bred for CAUCASIANS 


resistance 


PACKAGE BEES 


PRICES CN PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS TO MAY 21ST, 1943 
2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 

Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 

££. at _ $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
ff SS ae oneal 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 499 eT . .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
500 up —_- -75 2.50 3.20 3.85 4.65 


For tested queens double the price of untested. 
BOOKING ORDERS NOW 
Over 25 years’ experience shipping. Paying 43% cents a pound f. o. b. 
your station for Beeswax in exchange for bees and queens, if you have 
over 50 pounds write for shipping instructions. Truckers HEAD- 
+ QUARTERS, drive in 3% miles south of Weslaco on Progresso Highway. 


: Blue Bennet Apiaries, «cx 7. Mercedes, Texas 


coeoctoc loc toeloroecoeloeioes 
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@ Here is an opportunity to establish permanent connections 
with one of America’s largest honey merchants. Sell us your 
honey now, all of it, in carload lots. (Smaller amounts accepted 
from nearby points.) We pay top ceiling prices. We also want 
your beeswax. For this we pay $.41)% for clean, pure, yellow 
wax. All prices effective at shipping points. Send your 
samples at once. Cans returned in accordance with OPA order 
No. 275, if desired. 


‘THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 
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5 
s\ Better Bred Queens Three-Banded Italians Packages 


; YOUNG BEES HONEST WEIGHT 


We are prepared to deliver your bees when promised. Two good queen breeders, 
years of experience. Enough efficient help. Good strong colonies to draw from. 
Better bred stock to breed from. ‘Order direct from this ad. 


Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 

i to 24 _. $.90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
7) 22... - 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 499 ___ en -80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
a 2.50 3.20 3.85 4.45 


CALVERT APIARIES : CALVERT, ALA. 
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PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
FOR 1943 


Orders large or small will receive our COM PLE { E LIN 
prompt attention 
Write for prices 


R. E. LaBARRE Hives, supers, frames, sections, and foundation. Also 
Cottonwood, Calif., Shasta County, 
Box 172 











a limited supply of critical and restricted items. Send us 


: a list of your requirements and we will quote. Or send us your orders 


and we will fill them to the best of our ability. 
CONSIGNMENTS 
_— A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


Comb and strained REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for UUUUUUNENEAUANUEUUEEEOEONEEEOEOOONEREORUERCOOROROAOOROROOORROeOAOCeONeeOOOCOOGOURUGOGNOUONONOOUOOOUROCOEEOEOROROREOEOEOEOOROEOEROEOOOOCOROHOOEOOOEOEOOEOES 
tags and quotations. ” 


106 S. Water Market Three-Band 


1943 PRICES 


saying Pacing Beer wit owes... 2 LTALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


$3.45 ea. 4-lbs. and queen $4.15ea. 15% 


down books order. Health certificate. Full 3 7 * : . = 
weight, safe delivery guaranteed. Address Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate 


with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed, replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order, from express agent. 


FOR MAY DELIVERY 


; ne poanane pees with untested queens each $2.50 
3 Pound packages bees with untested queens each 3.25 
geno Sinton eeaneine 4 Pound packages bees with untested queens each 4.00 

5 Pound packages bees with untested queens each 4.75 


M. J. BECK Untested queens buch 4 75 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON Tested queens - 1.50 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. ‘ 


) (Payable in U. S. Funds) 


BEES AND QUEENS for 1943 | J — penipoppeaes 


for prices 


Florala, Alabama 























Hessmer Bee Farm 


Hessmer, Louisiana 





ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 
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The BEST PACKAGE : |TheBEEKELPERS ITEM 
FOR SALE to be had. About 75% baby bees, The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
I 25% teachers. — —— 4a makes a com- 

tead by studious bi o ov 
BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE A aang oer queen raised right. producers cuapaiaen, ee 
e make you money. Send $1.50 and Both M i 

BAND QUEENS get Bot agazines for a year 
The VICTOR APIARIES, West Columbia, Tex. BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 


GRAYDON BROS. . 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


(Continued from page 165) 
Bronx County, New York 

The Bronx County’ Beekeepers 
Association will hold their regular 
monthly meeting at the home and api- 
ary of Mr. Lloyd Jones, 1727 Under- 
cliff Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., on Sunday, 
April llth. At this time we will 
have the opportunity of opening the 
hives which have been covered all 
winter, and examining the same; 
these hives have been covered in 
principle along the method as sug- 
gested by our good friend, Professor 
Rea. Those interested in the keeping 
of bees will have a chance to see work 
among the bees. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all interested in apiculture. This meet- 
ing is free and refreshments will be 
served. Time 2:30 P. M. prompt. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y. 
— 2 
Jack Sanders 

Jack Sanders of Englewood, Flori- 
da passed on, February 10. His death 
was due to a heart attack. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 
While his work with bees was never 
on a large scale he produced the maxi- 
mum crop from each colony. He was 
a great lover of Carniolan bees. Each 
of his hives contained complete sets 
of as nearly perfect worker cells as I 
have ever seen. He never heated his 
honey but by elaborate straining he 
kept it from granulating longer than 
I have ever known others to do who 
produced his kind of honey. He had 
gas boxes for comb storage and he 
saved every scrap of beeswax and all 
propolis. I am proud to be the new 
owner of his outfit and hope I can 
carry on as many of his methods as 
are practical for the commercial bee- 
keeper. 

John Wilbanks, 
Florida. 
— 
Mrs. A. B. Pinard 

“My beloved wife passed away last 
Thursday A. M. I wish to mention 
that she belonged to the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the California Bee Breeders 
Association.” 

We are sorry to hear of Mr. Pinard’s 
loss, and I am sure all those who know 
him so well will sympathize with him 
too. Mr. Pinard is the manufacturer 
of the Pinard queen cage, which to 
our notion are the finest there are to 
be had, so easy to use, and require so 
little labor. 

—_— on 


Iowa Short Course 
The Iowa Short Course in Bee- 
keeping is announced for May 6 and 
7, to be held at the College of Agri- 
culture in Ames. The full program 
will be ready soon and may be ob- 
tained from F. B. Paddock. 


APRIL, 1943 
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York’s Package Bees & Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


We have received extra supplies and are in position to handle a 
reasonable amount of additional orders for package bees. If you have 
not booked your order you should act at once as output will be limited 
due to war conditions. 


QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
Quantity 1 to 24 

Queens $ .90 each 

2-Lb. Packages 2.95 each 

3-Lb. Packages 3.80 each 

Queens by air mail, add 5 cents per queen. Queens clipped, add 10 

cents per queen. Queenless packages, deduct price of queen. Yours 
for full weights quality bees, young queens and satisfaction. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


The Universal Apiaries 





25 up 
$ .85 each 
2.80 each 
3.60 each 


Are you stuck for Package 
Bees ? 


If you aren’t write me for prices and make sure. I’ve been feeding 
these bees for ten years and if you think I’m giving them away you're 
the one that’s cockeyed. I’m getting this feeding down pat, even to 
pollen. Additional pollen does to a good queen what powder and paint 
does to a pretty girl, the finishing touch. My how the drones flock 
around. If the neighbors ship drone layers don’t blame them, my queens 
got around. Disease, nothing but sacbrood. The inspectors don’t always 
agree but you know inspectors. Competitors crowding you—get my bees 
—they’ll soon leave. No, not the bees. I call some Italians and some 
Caucasians. Everyone else calls them those “????.” Order your pack- 
ages from me, you won’t get stung till later. If as others you want 
pollen pellets instead of packages for boosters next year get your order 
in now. Pollen pellets 50 cents per pound, F. O. B. Davis. 


WESTACRES APIARIES 


Harry J. Whitcombe 


Davis, California 
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WE ARE BUYERS OF... 


BEESWAX 


Booked to Capacity on Package Bees During 
the Month of April. Queens Available Only. 


QUEENS—1-24, 90 Cents; 25-99, 85 Cents; 100 up, 80 Cents. 
From stock bred for resistance to disease 


LUCEDALE APIARIES Lucedale, Mississippi 
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ROBINSON WAGNER CO. inc. 


110 E. 42nd ST. ...... . NEW YORK CITY 


Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please 
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IMPERIAL ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


We are booked to capacity for April. A few open dates for bees and queens in May if 
Untested Italian Queens $ .90 each; 2-Lib. Pack- 
age Bees and Untested Queen $2.60 each; 3-Lb. Package Bees and Untested Queen $3.50 each. 


We can also supply young Caucasian queens mated to Italian drones. 


your order reaches us promptly. Prices: 


This is an excellent 
cross for honey production which many of our customers prefer. No discounts. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES WHITSETT, TEXAS 


PU a 


Bees and Queens Brazos Valley Apiaries 


Cameron, Texas 


4, 


Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas 





ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 


1 to 5 6 or more 
2-Lb. bees with young queen $3.00 each $2.75 each 
3-Lb. bees with young queen 3.80 each 3.60 each 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business is my record. 
My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 


H. E. GRAHAM : CAMERON, TEXAS 
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% Bee Smokers and Bee Veils : 
7-7 ¢ 
- 3 
+ have recently been classed as repair parts by the 
, e ° oe 
> 4 War Production Board. Before this we had been 4, 
5S diverting material tonnage allowance to these 5S 
* indispensable items to insure ample supply. At % 
4 this late date we do not expect it to change the SS 
‘ situation much on other metal bee supplies. 
= y | Do you know that there are 33 different items, % 
‘ 111 different pieces used in the manufacture and 5S 
*¢ assembly of one smoker. This is one of the reasons for the necessity of ¥ 
. . - 
% large quantity production. 2 
+ e © e i 
7 x 
* A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan = 
7 ud 
ERASE SSA v9.9, v, DABBSSLARS FABSSSASASS 9999.9 8 KITA RIF IIIT SASS REA KA PAAAPALDA SIAL Ae KIFIIIIS RRA L.9, x ¥ BESS Fy] 
RS A FEW two and three pound packages of bees with is 
8 WE HAVE LEFT select untested Caucasian queens for late May de- RI 
} livery. Two pound size $3.15 each. Three pound size $4.00 each. Selected untested & 
: Caucasian queens $1.00 each. = 
: CAUCASIAN APIARIES, Castleberry, Alabama ; 
Ri Home of mountain gray Caucasian bees. o 
NI VYYVYYVVVYYYYYYYVYVY yy Y a’a’a'a’a’ala'a a’ a'e'e VV VVVVYVYVYYVYYV VY YX YY YY iY) "aa aaa YVVYV YY VY YY YY YY VY" YYYYYYY avara YYYY' vatata’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’™ | 
j.your cappings and:ield . a Wo MUTH for rendering into beeswax. .-f@ 
‘FRED. W. MUTH COE Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohi 
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4 
,] 4 
, ST. ROMAIN’S “‘HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS , 
? Orders we have booked in advance must go as near as possible on the dates promised. ) 
4 All other orders will be shipped in rotation as received. Prices include a young queen 4 
4 daughters of line bred pedigreed breeders. 4 
) 1 to 3 packages $3.90 each $4.70 each ) 
) 4 to 9 packages 3.75 each 4.55 each ) 
10 or more packages 3.60 each 4.40 each ) 
? Live delivery. Certificate of inspection, certifying freedom from ? 
disease with each shipment. ‘ 
7 + J 4é - ” e os = ? 
}  $t. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries, Moreauville, La. | 
re 
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FINE ITALIAN STOCK 


2-Lb. package with queen $2.95; 3-Lb., $3.85 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES Box 33, Moreauville, Louisiana 











To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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Thrifty Bees 


>) 


Combless Packages and Queens 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
ONLY 
Write for prices and open ship- 
ping dates. 
THRIFTY bees are guaranteed 
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W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Alabama 
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Breeders Since 1892 
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Caucasian Bees & Queens 





Booked up with orders until 
May 
for 


and later. 
sending us 
Sorry we can’t 
take care of all orders coming 


last half of 
Thanks 


your 


again 
busil.ess. 


to us. 


Bolling Bee Co. 
Bolling, Ala. 
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Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enguire for International money order 
for 5 shillings(Australian) at yourPost Office 


rite now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, NewSouth Wales, Australia 
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$ NOTICE i 
= We are completely sold out on package ¥% 
p 4 Bees and Queens for this season pi 
b . 3 
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¢ Al Winn : 
ps Rt. 1, Box 729-A. Petaluma, Calif. °° 
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BUY BEE SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE STOCK 


R. B. DUNNING & CO. 


Broad Street 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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Carniolan Bees 


We are booked on package bees for 
April. Will accept only queen orders 
at $1.00 each. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARM 
Plaucheville, 
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DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS 


Louisiana 
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Propagate earthworms for better soil. Learn how to quickly 
build fine, fertile topsoil for garden, nursery, orchard or fart 
Earthworms rapidly convert all vegetable and animal wast 
into valuable plant food and hur My complete pr 
duction manual tells how. Prepaid. $1.00, with 30 dav retur 
privilece, “EARTHWORMS; Their Intensive Propagation 
and Use in Biological Soil building.’’ Order today, or writ 


for information. 


Dr. Thomas J. Barrett. Box B4, Roscoe, California 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our April issue Crop and Market page, we asked 
our reporters to answer the following questions: 


1. Condition of Bees? 

2. Much feeding necessary? 
3. Moisture conditions? 

4. Honey plant prospects? 


= 


5. Will shortage of labor limit operations? 


Condition of Bees 

Apparently bees are coming through in about normal 
condition. They seem especially satisfactory in the 
northeast sections and throughout the east central and 
central west, with about 85 to 90 per cent of normal in 
the plains territory and extending into eastern sections of 
the intermountain. 

In southern areas, bees were building up extremely 
rapidly when the. late freezes came which not only in in- 
stances destroyed some brood, but cut off the food supply, 
and there has been a deterioration and will need to be 
a new build-up. Along the west coast, bees are probably 
a little late in building up to strength, but otherwise fair- 
ly satisfactory. 

We anticipate that the early warm weather followed by 
cold snaps undoubtedly will make losses, particularly as 
there were some colonies short of stores. Apparently bees 
will not come out of winter quarters in as good a con- 
dition as last year and the losses will be larger. We antic- 
ipate the country over that the loss may run as high as 
an average of 10 to 15 per cent of colonies placed into 
winter quarters. 


Feeding 


Practically everywhere, except in the southern areas 
and California, where spring plants are already yielding 
nectar, there appears to be possibilities of average to 
heavy feeding. This is caused partly by the lack of a fall 
crop last fall, by warm weather in the fall which en- 
couraged bees to use up their stores, and other warm 
spells in late winter which were followed by cold weather. 
As with the losses of bees during the winter, we believe 
that there will be a larger amount of feeding this year 
than there has been, probably for several years. Naturally 
it is a little early yet to know just what the condition of 
the bees and the feeding is inasmuch as many are still 
packed in winter quarters and have not had opportunity 
for flight. 


Moisture 


On the other hand, while below normal conditions of 
bees and their food exist compared to 1942 and previous 
seasons, the moisture conditions are more favorable. 
Practically all reports are of conditions from 100 to 150 
per cent better than last year, with the exception of a 
dry belt running through Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas, 
and out into Mexico and Arizona. In California the rains 
have come late, but they have come, and there is now 
quite ample moisture, in fact more than there has been 
for several years. In the country over, moisture con- 
ditions are especially favorable, the intermountain terri- 
tory having had ample snows and plenty of reserve for 
irrigation. 






CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Honey Plants 


Equally well is the condition of honey plants coming 
out of winter. Although honey plants in the South have 
been hurt by late freezes, they appear to be coming back 
quite quickly, although the titi flow has been partially lost 
by the late freeze. In the northern sections, the little 
Dutch white clover plants are more plentiful than they 
have been for many years. Sweet clover and alsike also 
look fine, although there is a question in the west central 
areas as to whether the plowing up of sweet clover is not 
going to somewhat limit the acreage. No doubt, however, 
white clover will make up the loss in this respect. Re- 
porters from Minnesota and lowa stated they expected 
shortage of sweet clover during this year. Some similar 
reports have come from southern Wyoming and some 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska, particularly the western 
sections. 


The intermountain territory seems to be favorably lo- 
cated and California honey plants seem in especially 
favorable condition just now, except for the sages. The 
wet weather came too late to encourage the sage suffi- 
ciently so that the beekeepers may anticipate a crop. 


However, as with moisture conditions, we believe that 
honey plant conditions the country over are at least 
normal and probably 125 per cent of normal. This also 
extends up into the Canadian provinces where there have 
been ample snows and conditions look favorable. 


Labor Shortage 


Reporters answer the question as to the possibility of 
a labor shortage quite qualifiedly. There is no doubt, 
however, but there is a labor shortage. Many of the 
smaller beekeepers have been called and are either trying 
to turn their colonies over to someone else to keep or are 
abandoning them entirely. 


Also in the case of some large producers who operate 
alone and were not favorably considered by their boards, 
there has arisen a very serious problem. This also exists 
with the large operator hiring several men, who now 
finds a shortage of labor and the necessity for cutting 
every corner in order to be able to keep his colonies go- 
ing for the honey season. In most cases, apparently 
every short cut is going to be taken, and operators are 
anticipating that they will “get by” although the labor 
shortage will be acute. 


Package shippers and queen breeders, in one of their 
heaviest seasons appear to have sufficient common 
colored labor but are short in skilled help. 


In any case, a shortage does exist with a great many, 
and with some it is not only a shortage, but an acute 
situation. The present proposal to defer agricultural 
workers will, of course have its effect, but in many cases, 
it has come too late. 


Some reports coming from bee supply dealers appar- 
ently show that the cemand for supplies is undiminished 
over last year, which might be accounted for in one of 
several ways. Possibly the moderate size beekeeper is 
building up to the height of the number of colonies he is 
able to handle, also there has been an influx in small 
beekeepers. Also perhaps larger operators are anti- 
cipating a shortage of help, and, therefore, providing 
themselves with an abundance of supers and supplies so 
as not to have to be crowded with taking off the crop 
before the season is over. 








HONEY WANTED “ian sempies 


C.W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsia 








bya, N.Y. or 1204 W. 


WANTED U. S. No. 1 White Woney 
aud other grades in 60-ib. tine. Sead les and q 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
5151 Denison Ave., Cleveland. Obie; 130 Imlay 8t.. Breok- 
12th 8t.. Kanens City, Me, 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells _ < Chicago 
Bank of Chicago 











APRIL, 1943 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


PACKAGE BEES, nuclei, queens— 
or Italians. Prices on request. 
Apiaries, Milano, Texas. 





Caucasians 
Elevation 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—FExtra fine 

quality, very gentle and good workers. 1 
to 25, 90c each; 25 to 50, 85c; 50 up, 7T5e 
Health certificate with every order. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr. Graham, N. C. 


NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 

ready June first. Book orders now and 
reserve shipping dates. Eight dollars per 
dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter D. 
Leverette, Caro, Michigan. 


GENUINE CAUCASIAN ITALIAN BEES. 2 
pound packages $3.00; 3 pound packages 

$3.90. Oregon Bee Yards, Inc., Box 44, 

Woodburn, Oregon. 

FOR SALE—Package Bees, Queens and 8 and 
4 frame Nuclei. Write for 1943 prices. 

Walker Apiaries, Lexington, Texas. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Pure 
Italian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 
CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN BEES—2 Ib. 
pkg. $2.95; 3 Ib. pkg. $3.80. Untested 
queens 90 cents each. Safe arrival. Prompt 
shipment. Write for price on quantity lots. 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Alabama. 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS in June 75c. Package 
bees now—2 lbs. $2.80 and 3 Ibs. $3.65, 
with mated Caucasian queen. Deduct price 
of queen for queenless packages. Miller Bros. 
Rt. 1, Three Rivers, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Certified Italian bees after May 
15. Bees 50c per pound in 500 pound 
orders; small orders, bees 60c. Queen with 
package 65c. You supply complete shipping 
cage. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, Georgia. 





CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES—2 Ib. pkg. 

$2.95; 3 lb. pkg. $3.80; 4 lb. pkg. $4.60. 
Untested queens 90 cents each. Safe arrival. 
Prompt shipment. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Alabama. 


HONEY FOR SALE 














HONEY FOR SALE—We buy 

kinds, carloads and 
Paton Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 


and sell all 
The John G. 
Fifth Avenue, 


less. 


630 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 

Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 

New York. 

WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 

fornia. 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and Western 

Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 

& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los 

Angeles, California. 


FANCY WHITE CLOVER COMB honey, $5 
case; No. 1 $4.50. In window front cartons. 
Good used 60's, 35c case. Extracted honey 
and bench metal working lathe wanted. Bizzy 
Bee Ranch, No. Abington, Massachusetts. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE. While we use every pre- 





caution to list only reliable buyers in this 
department, we advise readers to sell honey 
for cash or C. O. D. unless they have 
thoroughly investigated the buyer as _ re- 
sponsible on open account. 


quality, 
Arlington 


HONEY WANTED—State _ kind, 
amount. Ellsworth Meineke, 
Heights, Illinois. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising 
fied department are eight 
word, including name and 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


in this classi- 
cents per 
address. 
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HONEY. Buying all grades. Clover, light 
amber, basswood, wild raspberry; also 
southern honey, the palmetto, orange, tupelo, 
mangrove, gallberry. In 60 Ib. cans pre- 
ferred. J. K. Wolosevich, 6315 So. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
WE PAY CASH for extracted clover honey 
Fair-Field Honey Company, Millersport, 
Ohio. 
WANTED—White or amber extracted honey. 
Carload or less, with or without exchanging 
cans. Cash waiting. Send sample and best 
price to: Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. 
Henry St., River Rouge, Michigan. 
CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail samples, 
state quantity and price. Bryant & Cook- 

inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 
supplies and honey containers for sale. 

Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 

Detroit, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 


GOOD ten inch comb foundation rolls. Joe 
Calhoun, 533 East Ave., “D" San Angelo, 
Texas. 


metal 
Supers 
Pickering 


USED 8 frame equipment: supers, 
covers, bottoms, some excluders. 
50c_ each. Write for details. 
Bros., Savage, Montana. 
FOR SALE—Patent of device for wiring 
honey comb frames automatically. Mrs. A. 
E. Wolkow, Hartford, Wisconsin. 
TWO OR THREE HUNDRED new and second- 
hand, eight frame beehives, with about 
three hundred supers for comb honey, and 
about the same number of shallow frames 
for extracted honey. If interested write F. 
Mock, 4109 Clifton St., El Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE—75 colonies of Caucasian bees, 

10 frame hives, all new. State inspected. 
C. E. Feemster, Prop., 210 So. Main St., 
P. O. Box 465, Placentia, Calif. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED closed section holders 

for 4x5 sections and fences, in good con- 
dition, 2% cents each. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, 
Illinois. 


LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES, Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 
large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 
Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 


FOR SALE! About 200 used empty 5-gallon 
square honey cans, price 10c each. F. O. B., 
New York City. Box M, care American Bee 
Journal. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Truckloads of ten frame hives 
and equipment with or without bees. L. 
Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 





WILL BUY 200 to 500 colonies bees with 
supers, completely equipped, 10 frame, 
healthy stock, also 500 supers drawn comb. 
Located midwest. Write Box AB, Amercian 
Bee Journal. 
WANTED—100 complete hives. Also hive 
bodies with or without frames. 10 frame 
preferred. Emery Paddock, 120 Washington 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED—4 frame extractor either basket 
or reversible. State make, condition and 
price in first letter. Vernon F. Bright, 
Mazeppa, Minnesota. 


feeder cans. 
Shannon, 


WANTED—700 
Write prices. 
Mississippi. 


2 lb. bee 
Homan, 


used 
Farris 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced 

draft exempt. State wages expected and 
qualifications and habits first letter. H. A. 
Sundean, 122 Euclid Avenue, Crookston, Minn. 





beeman and helper, 





WANTED—Man to work in bees. Must have 

some eperience. Good future opportunity 
for right man. R. D. Bradshaw & Sons, 
Wendell, Idaho. 


WANTED—Live-wire 

single preferred. Room and board 
ished. State experience, wages 
Other particulars appreciated. E. 
Edgar, Mont. 


beeman for. season, 
furn- 
wanted. 


Schlemmer, 


RELIABLE single man of 48 years, 
experience in Michigan apiaries, 
wants work for with beekeeper for 
whom Caucasians prove profitable in northern 
location. References exchanged. For more 
details, write A. Fred. Zeidler, 12588 Kil- 
bourne, Detroit, Michigan. 


with two 
seasons’ 


season 


MAN 53, active, single, 

manipulating bees. Don’t smoke, chew or 
drink. Go anywhere. Sam Schwartz, Astor 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ome experience 


WANTED—Man experienced in honey pro- 

duction to operate Northern Minnesota 
outfit. Box 9-A, care of American Bee Journal. 
WANTED—Either man or woman, with bee- 

keeping experience, to work from April to 
October. Please state age, qualifications and 
wages expected, with board and room furnish- 
ed. Good wages and possibly year round work 
for right person. Frank King & Sons Api- 
aries, 5214 St. John Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRIED MAN, 43 years old, three years’ 

experience in beekeeping, wants position 
in apiary. Write Elmer Kevari, Rt. 1, Troy 
Center, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—FExperienced man in Queen, Pack- 

age and Honey Production. Steady work 
all year. Give full particulars when replying. 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Box 729A, Petaluma, Calif. 





WANTED—Experienced beeman, 

single, also helper with some experience. 
Write full particulars including age, experi- 
ence, wages. Barrett Apiaries, Howell, 
Michigan. 


married or 





WANTED—Queen breeder and two helpers 
for package shipping during the season of 
1943. N. Forehand, Florala, Alabama. 


SUPPLIES 








COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y. 
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SUPPLIES (Continued) 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 











FIVE POUNDS quality medium brood foun- 
dation postpaid for $3.80. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 





PINARD’S nailless queen cage. Agents— 

Diamond Match Co., Chico and _ Los 
Angeles, California; Weaver Apiaries, Nava- 
sota, Texas. Pinard manufacturer, 1794 
Hicks Ave., San Jose, California. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—Our COMBINED CONTROL- 
LABLE FEEDER and SWARM CONTROL 
BOARD when used right will save many a 
swarm, Has no metal to chill bees. Better 
made. $1.75 postpaid for sample. 10 for 
$15.00 not prepaid. Upon immediate re- 
ceipt, if unsatisfactory, the purchase price 
refunded. Lewis-Dadant dealers NICOLLET 
COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minnesota. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—Beeman’s paradise for 300 colo- 
nies. Northern Raccoon Farm, Fairfax, 
Minnesota. 








DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE—6 Am. Basswood seedlings 18 
inch, or 6 Marrowii Honeysuckle or 5 Pink 
Honeysuckle shrubs 18 inch, or 2 pussy 
willows, or 3 Basswood transplants 3 foot, 
postpaid for a dollar bill. Nectar and pollen 
producing. Lewis-Dadant dealer—-NICOLLET 
COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 
ANGORA rabbits reasonable, or address of 

other rabbit breeds, pigeons, etc. Litera- 
ture 25c. Thos. McAndrews, 3410 S. Sagi- 
naw, Flint, Michigan. 


GET your drawings and construction detail 

NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW DE- 
MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
more headaches, simple to build your self. 
Won’t rust out, last lifetime. Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years. 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit. Send $2.00 today 
— to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
Idaho. 





SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35 cents. 3414 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difficult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE, published 

monthly, brings you the news from the 
field of beekeeping, Subscription: $1 a year. 
Single copy of current issue, 10c. The Bee- 
keepers Magazine, 3110 Piper Road, Lansing, 
Michigan. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only internationa/ 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England. 
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HONEY WANTED Package Bees &Queens 
Carloads and less than carloads. THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


For quality and prompt service. 
d $8 lbs. package with queen at___ $3.80 
graces. 2 Ibs. package with queen at___ 2.95 


E c . uancnietianaiets 
C - 0. ee oe N Y We pots mg * pllenreeng 20 yrs. in bees 
: Dupuis Apiaries Andre Dupuis. Pree. 














E WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” IN THE SUPERS. ... WRITE US TOL 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. arl and Walnut Cincinnati, O 








~\ 





JENSEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


Nature sure is fickle. Again she has played pranks on us. Our hopes 
were high for booming colonies far in advance of normal years due to 
warm weather in February. Then “Bingo’’ came winter in March. 
Larvae and unsealed brood all removed by the bees. Fruit bloom and 
other sources of pollen cut off for a spell. These are just some of the 
trials of the package and queen men; trials that strengthen their deter- 
mination, and test their resourcefulness to carry on, or fall by the way- 


side. 
Prices: 
2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. 
Queens with Queens with Queens 
1- 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 
25-100 85 2.80 3.60 


Booked to capacity on larger quantities to May 15th. 


Jensen’s Apiaries : Macon, Miss: 


The Home of “Magnolia State” Strain Italians 
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~\ 














PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


Things happen so quickly in this business it is 
hard to know what to say in advertising that has 
to be sent in some weeks before it appears. 

At present we are sold out of bees till the 
middle of May, but could book some orders for 
shipment after that. 

There will be no changes in prices so send your 
order, preferably with check attached. We will 
treat you right. 

We should have plenty of queens for all comers 
after May 15th. New price will be announced 
later. 


MORLEY PETTIT, Tifton, Ga., U. S.'A. 











Albert Koehnen’s 
First Quality Italian Bees 


2-Ld. Packages -—- ee $2.90 
3-Lb. Packages : $3.80 
ee $ 20 


26 or more packages or queens; terms 10 per cent down to book your order, balance 
10 days before shipment. Write for reference 





ALBERT KOEHNEN, Live Oak, Calif. 


™~) 
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* PACKAGE BEES AND ‘QU EENS : 

2 3 

¢ Our “PROGENY TEST” stock will give good results. Prices are: ¥ 

+ Queens 2-Ib. Pkgs. 8-Ib. Pkgs. y 

5% ee $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 < 

& er 85 2.80 3.60 + 

+ 100 up -_-_- .80 2.65 3.40 ~ 

z No deposit required fer booking orders. - 

2 

2 x 

* BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 

Seetectetectecectoctpcectectoeeroeteeoetetetetededeteteteteteteteececoeeaeatedeededetetetecetectectedeciettntetetecs 

al tetieattinetinetinastinestiettitietitinetintiie | 

BOOKING ORDERS NOW 

AT PRICES GIVEN BELOW 4 

Queens are daughters of stock bred for resistance from government queen. .) 

Combless. With Queen 2-Lb. 8-Lb. 4 Lb ? 

1 to 24, each _. $2.90 $3.65 $4.40 4 

25 to 49, each 2.75 3.50 4.25 4 

50 or more, each . 2.55 3.30 4.00 ‘ 

Queens each 80 cents. Air mail 85 cents. No C. O. D. 4 

PLAUCHE BEE FARM Hamburg, Louisiana ? 
oo 
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PACKAGE BEES—ITALIAN QUEENS 


Light, 3-Banded 
Long life, 
1926 


Italians 
good winter res 
and have made me 
resistance 


istant 


to disease. 


from stock bred for 


I have given them a good trial the 
past two years and they are good 
honey producers—a little harder to 
handle than my old stock. 


reared from queens te 
and gentle. 
continuous good customers. 


Queens of 
Bees 
Bees 
Per 


sted 
Stock I 


for heavy 
have 
Can 


honey 
breeding 
also furnish 


producing. 
from since 
queens reared 


been 


either stock $ -75 
2.80 
3.65 


-80 


2-Lb. 
$-Lb. 
extra lb. 


HOMER W. RICHARD 


Route 3, Box 252-1 





El Dorado, Arkansas 


Italian Bees 1943 and Queens 


Quantity Queens 
1- 24 $ .85 
25- 99 .80 


100-499 75 
WE GUARANTEE LIVE DELIVERY—FREE FROM DISEASE 
10% Advance On Book Orders Over 10-Packages 
Book Now and Assure Delivery 


2-Lbs. 
$2.80 
2.70 
2.60 


3-Lbs. 
$3.70 
3.60 
3.45 


872 High St. EELLS HONEY & BEE CO. Houma, La. 








only 20 per cent will book your order, 
Queens 2-Lb. 

oe. 6 $ .95 $2.90 
10 to 24 .90 2.75 
25 to 49 .85 2.65 
50 to 99 .80 2.55 
100 or more 75 2.50 
Safe live delivery guaranteed, and 


~<—errrrrrrrrrrrr 4 


4 
save the rush and reserve shipping date, 

at shipping time. Prices as follows: 

3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. ) 

$3.75 $4.55 $5.25 } 

3.55 4.30 5.00 ) 

3.40 4.10 4.75 } 

3.30 4.05 4.70 4 

3.25 4.00 4.65 4 

a health certificate with each shipment. ‘ 
) 

4 

\ 


J. L. GASPARD : Hessmer, La. 


PPP a le 


Gaspard’s Quality Italian Package Bees and Queens 


We urge you to book your order early, 
balance 


Verrier rr rer errr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr oor ro or ee) 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 
Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 


KEEPER, Wallingford Building, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


Winnipeg, 
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ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 
We render 


rum for beekeepers 


ola combs 
Our 


cappings and slum- 
steam wax presses 


get every available ounce of wax out of this 
material. If you are rendering your own or 
having this work done elsewhere, give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. We 


specialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are 
not operated under water. We often get from 
10 to 40 per cent wax from such material. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 












FOREHAND’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


Booking orders May Ist 


1 to 24 $ .90 
25 to 99 85 
100 to 499 .80 


HEBER FOREHAND 
High Rolls, New Mexico 
Guaranteed safe arrival in U. S. 
Canada 


The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


American Milk Goat Record Association 
Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 


and 

















sennenteg, 


published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 


$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 


+ = 


3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


If you are in the market for package bees 
in 1943, and want the best for your money, 
then be wise and buy my three banded 
Italian bees. Write for prices. 


J.P. CORONA Box 124 Kenner, La. 


ettietieestinestiietietinesttietiettienttietititintietintie } 


HELLO, FOLKS! 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN 
Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens 














If interested, write 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA 


eet} 


5 

To tell you that we are the best of }§ 
honey producers; so gentle and quiet 4 
it is a real pleasure to work with us; .) 
are easy to requeen; do not swarm ) 
until the hive is well filled. ) 
We are really GOOD. , 

Queens 2-Lb. 38-Lb. 4-Lb. \ 

1 to 24. $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 4 
25 to 99 .85 2.80 3.60 4.35 4 
100 up .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4 
4 

4 

4 

‘ 
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ANDERSON’S 
QUALITY QUEENS 
ALSO PACKAGE BEES 

2-Lb. 3-Lb. 

Queens Pkg. Pkg. 

1-24 $ .90 ea. $2.95 *3.80 
24-99 .85 ea. 2.80 3.60 


For queenless packages deduct price 
of queen. 


Write for prices on larger orders. 
We guarantee live delivery and perfect 
satisfaction. Ask your neighbor or 
just try "em. 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. 
OPP, ALABAMA 
S A, 


AUECCCCOOCROCECCRCERERRERRERRERCERERRERCRRREERRCRRCRRRR RR eee eee eeeeeeeees ” 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


$85.00 PER 100 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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“HONEY WANTED" S: cork aoa and Less 
SEND SAMPLES AND CRICES 
Honey Sales Co., 1808 N. Washington Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Package Bees & Queens 


CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN 


F. E. Morrison 


P. O. Box 324 Petaluma, Calif. 














Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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PACKAGE BEES :: QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS , 
GOOD STOCK, GOOD SERVICE AND GOOD WEIGHT IS THE 
FOUNDATION OF OUR BUSINESS. 
Express Collect Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 
1- 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25- 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.06 
100-499 .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
If queenless packages are desired, deduct price of queen. Queens— 


Three-Banded Italians or daughters of stock bred for resistance. No 
charge for clipping. Tested Queens, $1.50 each. Parcel Post packages 
add 20 cents each for special handling plus regular postage. 


Citronelle Bee Co. :: Citronelle, Ala. 
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with every order. 


Alamance Bee Company 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 








| ERANKLIN’S | 


FRANKLIN’S 


“FROM THE DEEP SOUTH” ) 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-Lb. Pkg. with Queen $2.95 
38-Lb. Pkg. with Queen. 3.80 
Queens, each .90 


J. D. FRANKLIN ) 
2815 Comus Court, New Orleans,La. 
5 
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If you are interested in Pigeons, you need ° 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly Te olin 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.5 
AMERICAN PIGEON ani, ses 
ept. Warrenton, Mo. 
2 Yrs $ I 50 
_ . == 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
Offer leather colored Italian queens (U.S. A.and Canada) 
bred from my own stock which I have FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR 
bred for 15 years. POSTAGE PER YEAR 
90 Cents year round _ 
1029 No. 4th St. Nashville, Tenn. 
j GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 
QUALITY BRED BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 
Three-Banded Italian Queens 
Price 85 Cents Each The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
FARRIS HOMAN Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $1.60 
ihe yar eel American Bee Journal—1i1 Year 
Shannon, Mississippi In U.S. A. 
\ 
ghteteencccccccconcccnccconccsccccsscesoscsssssocsccessccsocccscccessccceccscsccencceccsesceccocsosess eeeeeee “ 
, PPPPPPPPPPPOPPPOPOPOPOPD LS ‘ _ ~ 7 Y ~ ~ - ~9 
) “4 4ne Ra “EBusate 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Gentle three band Italian stock that have stood the test for 20 years, and made me 
, ‘ E ign hae WITH QUEEN 75 3 a host of friends. They will do as much for you. In addition to above strain, I will 
3. Lb ai aa penne = 45 4 be able to produce a limited number of packages headed with daughters of queen bred 
. zs : 4 for resistance to A. F. B. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 4 As I have never had any disease in Prices Either Strain 
BUNKIE BEE FARM ater te a. ee Ge Cea Web Guess 
818 e O A. ° ° ec 4 
R. F. D. 2, Box 85, BUNKIE, LA. 4 from daughters of queens bred for re- Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 
 tttinettiettitinetinetineietietinititititittietetite sistance. They are a bit harder to 1- / $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 
handle than Italians, but from a honey 5- 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 
SELECT making standpoint I don’t think they 100-499 .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 
Three-Banded Italian Queens can be excelled. 500 up 75 2.50 3.20 3.85 
i tek lek ates San eae atin. soni Place your order nar and avoid delay. 
tne es é “é > aised, > 4 é ooc - e e e 
workers. We ship only select queens. Satis- A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Mississippi 
faction guaranteed. 1 to 25, 90c ea. 25 to 50, : 
85c ea. 50 up, 80c ea. Health certificate soeee SCORE ORRECREEREREEERORCRRRROReeeeeeeeeeeE seeeeccececee 
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Stock Bred For Resistance 


A WORD TO THE WISE—Better use this stock when it can be ob- 4 
tained to carry forward your Victory Campaign for disease control. \ 
The demand for these queens can be supplied if it can be spread ) 
throughout the season. Why not order for weekly deliveries to meet 4 
your needs of the season? Why not use the nucleus method of queen ) 
reservoir and introduction to meet colony demands? ; 
For prices see page 79, February issue of the American Bee Journal or 4 
write to ) 
,] 

| 

4 


IOWA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


STATE HOUSE DES MOINES, IOWA 
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There was much 
interest in the 
Walker library at 
the time of its 
purchase in Eng- 
land to become a 
part of the Miller 
Memorial Library 
at Madison, Wis- 
consin. Walker 
purchased the library of another well-known English bee- 
man, Alfred Neighbour. A letter from Malcolm Fraser 
conveys the information that Neighbour in turn had 
bought the collection of books from the naturalist, W. B. 
Tegetmeier, with the understanding that it would not be 
broken up. The British Bee Journal for June, 1877, de- 
voted several pages to the list of books which passed 
from Tegetmeier to Neighbour, many of which were rare 
items even at that time. 





While Tegetmeier was a well-known beeman in his day, 
he was also well known for his work with poultry and 
especially pigeons. He is still remembered far better for 
his work with poultry than with bees. A biography of 
Tegetmeier has come to me from England which deals 
rather briefly with his work in the beekeeping field. He 
appears to have operated an experimental apiary and to 
have revised a book, “Italian System of Beekeeping’”’ 
written by Capt. A. J. Danyell. The library of bee books 
which he started was increased by Alfred Neighbour and 
later by Walker until it became one of the most im- 
portant in its field. Now as a part of the Miller library 
it is a part of what is probably the world’s greatest 
library of bee culture. 

— 

W. J. White, of the Dominion Forage Crops Labo- 
ratory at Saskatoon, raises the question as to whether 
other races of bees are more efficient in tripping alfalfa 
blossoms than are the Italians. In watching the Italians 
at work one soon finds out they trip only a small portion 
of the flowers they visit. If other races are better in se- 
curing pollination of alfalfa the fact should be made 
known. 

So 

The question about Mung beans in the February post- 
script brings some information from George W. Bohne, 
of Luling, Louisiana. He reports some experience with 
it as a substitute for cow peas but found that seed 
shattered badly and that the hay was not as attractive as 
the peavines. From 400 acres of Mung beans his bees 
gathered considerable honey. apparently getting about the 
same kind of yield as from the cowpeas. He describes the 
flavor as “‘beany”’ and indicates that the quality was in- 
ferior. 

— 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association reports one order for 
a thousand queens of the disease resistant stock. Although 
their facilities have been greatly increased it is already 
apparent that they will not be able to satisfy the demand. 


a 
In “History of American Beekeeping’”’ mention is made 
of the fact that in May, 1645, the legislature of 


Massachusetts ordered that Johns Eels should be placed 
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One important crop at Pellett Gardens is muskmelons. 
variation in yield from year to year and much of it appears to depend upon 
the activities of the honeybees. 
time at the expense of the melons, the yield is light, while a good set re- 
sults when the bees are active in the melon patch. 





THE POSTSCRIPT 


There is a big 
If other flowers attract them at blooming 


The picture of my four 


year old grandson, Harold, and a nineteen pound Bender Surprise melon 
is thought to show a near world’s record in size for that variety. 


—_ 


in some convenient place where he could be employed in 
his trade of beehive making and that the town of New- 
bury should make up what was lacking to defray the 
charge of his livelihood. Much comment has appeared 
on this first pauper who was a hive maker. Malcolm 
Fraser writes from England to suggest that his hives 
were probably made from straw and that in reality he was 
a skep maker. 
ee 


He mentions also that an old edition of Root’s ABC of 
Bee Culture states that bees were first brought to this 
country from England in log hives but that he has been 
unable to find any evidence that log hives were ever used 
in England. Mr. Fraser is the author of a very inter- 
esting and valuable book, ‘‘Beekeeping in Antiquity” 
which records much of the very early history of bee- 
keeping as practiced by the ancients. 

= 

My hat is off to J. L. Byer, of Markham, Ontario. 
Noting in the March Country Gentleman that I have con- 
tributed to that publication for 29 years, he reminds me 
that he has been contributor to Gleanings for more than 
40 years. Byer reports 18 grandchildren while I have 
only 13. 

The name Byer has been a familiar one to beekeepers 
for more than forty years. I have been reading his com- 
munications for nearly that long and he appeared to be 
a familiar figure in the industry when first I became ac- 
quainted with his name. 

— 

A Kansas reader inquires where soybean flour for bee 
feeding can be _ secured. Spencer-Kellogg & Sons, 
Decatur, Illinois, are manufacturing soybean flour. Bee- 
keepers wishing to make use of it for bee feed should 
make sure that they buy flour rather than meal, since the 
meal is too coarse for the bees to utilize properly. For 
details read the article on Spring Work in the Apiary in 
our March number. 

= oe 

Inquiries are coming to us as to the value of kudzu for 
bees. The kudzu is a long lived vine of amazing growth 
which is coming into use for forage in the southern states. 
In our test plots it seldom blooms as our season is too 
short. Some years it begins to flower at the end of 
September only to be caught by frost within a few days. 
Farther south it blooms earlier and has a long flowering 
period. Frank Van Haltern writes from Georgia to say 
that while the bees work the blossoms he has never seen 
enough of them at one time to indicate that kudzu is im- 
portant as a honey plant. More information is desirable 
and we will welcome reports from others who are within 
reach of places where this vine is grown for forage. 

a en 

Brockway Glass Company, in an advertisement in the 
March Glass Packer, estimates that by packing this year’s 
honey and syrup in glass instead of tin, enough metal will 
be saved to make 44,000 one ton bombs such as have 
been dropped on central European cities of late. With 
a saving of more than 22,000 tons of steel and tin, we 
are making a substantial contribution to the war effort 
and our honey reaches the consumer in a satisfactory 
container. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 


\MERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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Save Time! | Root Service 
Save Worry! from Chicago 


° 
For Nineteen Forty-three 


Dadant’s | : 
Crimp-Wired | PRODUCTION 


s the watch-word. This business will help. We will 


. = , 
= || do so by stocking needed supplies in advance as they 
ou n a ion : | may be available. 


We cannot obtain all items but will approach a 
- omplete list as much as possible. 
Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Do you need hives, supers, frames, sections, hive 
: ; by = parts, and foundation? Write us about your needs. 
Frames in a jifty. \nd such wondertul : Try us on your list of things wanted. We will do 
a : the best possible with it. 
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ey a A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 
LEWIS BEEWARE AND DADANT 224 West Huron Street 
FOUNDATION Chicago, Ill. 
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e the We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ { + 
a... supplies and can promptly furnish every- % Queens 
; thing a beekeeper needs: SECTIONS, ‘< 

HIVES, SHIPPING CASES, etc. : 
rowth 


en The manufacture of one-piece sections 
is too is one of the specialties upon which we 
p aon pride ourselves. We use only the choicest 
vering SECOND GROWTH basswood in the 
0 say manufacture of sections, and all are Giiee Genes Ste 
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: : DO to 100 80 2.60 
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Wi : cee ie B J. Bordelon Apiaries 


effort MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


actory MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN : Moreauville, Louisiana 
_ Established 1896 
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Order our Italian Bees and Queens and 
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get the best. Prices for young laying queen 
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New York Beekeeper Writes 


**! made my purchases of bee supplies from your 
Williamsville distributor and have found the bee 
supplies from the A. I. Root Co. of the highest 
quality, giving long and lasting service.” 


Indiana Beekeeper Writes 


‘*The supplies I have had from you are the best 
I have found anywhere.’’ 


MAXIMUM SERVICE 


Beekeeping is a vital war effort and much depends upon 





the quality of the bee supplies sold in the past. Many Roor 
products will last for the duration. At best there will be a 
limited amount of bee supplies manufactured this year. 
Shortage of labor and material will govern the amount. 
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We Can Now Manufacture 


(Under Limitation Order 170) 
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Extractors, Smokers, Excluders, Etc. 
(Orders Accepted Subject to Stock on Hand) 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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